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Report  from  Washington . By  John  Hazon 

Planned  Growth  for  Retailing  . 

For  many  years  the  growth  of  department  store  sales  has  lagged 
behind  the  total  increase  in  retail  volume.  But  a  strong  movement 
to  close  that  gap  is  under  way  as  department  stores  in  every  section 
of  the  country  open  new  branches  and  enlarge  their  selling  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  head  of  Allied  Stores,  which  has  the  biggest  expansion 
program  of  all,  here  discusses  the  matter  of  strategic  locations  (of 
which  the  downtown  center  is  not  the  least)  and  the  planning  of 
capacity  to  meet  customer  needs.  By  B.  Earl  Puckott 

NRDGA  Gold  Medal  Award  to  A.  W.  Hughes . 

As  the  45th  annual  retail  convention  opened,  the  trade's  highest 
honor  went  to  the  president  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 

NRDGA  Silver  Plaque  Awards . 

Five  retailers  are  honored  this  year  for  distinguished  services  to 
their  trade.  They  are:  Sidney  R.  Baer;  Fred  Bresee;  Joseph  W. 
Dye;  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  and  George  L.  Stearns,  II. 

A  New  Kaufmann’s  in  a  New  Pittsburgh . 

In  the  Golden  Triangle— replanned,  rebuilt  and  flourishing— Kauf- 
mann's  completes  a  six-year  expansion  program. 

Designs  for  Store  Parking  Areas . 

Parking  plans  today  require  as  much  attention  as  the  store  itself. 
Three  May  Co.  arrangements  are  described  here,  including  the  $2 
million  Wilshire  structure,  with  three  decks  and  no  ramps. 

The  Future  of  the  Independent  Store . 

The  independent  can  do  more  than  protect  its  future:  it  can  Ct  eate 
a  far  better  one.  Not,  however,  by  compromising  and  conforming. 
The  president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  Bt  Curr  suggests  several  important 
lines  of  action,  and  in  each  one  of  them  the  motive  power  is  crea¬ 
tive  imagination— the  courage  to  be  different.  By  Egil  E.  Krogh 

A  New  Dimension  of  the  Executive  Task . 

The  president  of  Macy's  New  York  says:  "We  have  got  to  pick  our 
future  executives  with  far  more  than  half  an  eye  on  their  capacity 
for  handling  people.  I  would  give  preference  today  to  a  candidate 
who  is  above  average  in  his  human  relations  and  only  average  in 
merchandising  skill  and  experience."  By  Wheefock  H.  Bingham 

Retailer^  Sales  and  Profit  Forecast  for  I9f6 . 

NRDGA's  annual  survey  shows  continuing  confidence  among  re¬ 
tailers  that  personal  income  and  customer  confidence  will  continue 
at  high  levels,  carrying  sales  and  profits  upward. 

The  Excise  Tax  Puzzle . 

Retailers  do  not  have  the  information  they  need  to  carry  out 
properly  their  responsibility  of  collecting  excise  taxes.  They  are 
forced  to  play  a  baffling  and  dangerous  guessing  game,  in  which 
they  risk  both  profit  and  reputation.  By  James  J.  Bliu 

The  Heart  of  Good  Selling . 

It's  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  head  of  the  store  is  the 
one  who  can  and  should  spark  these  qualities  in  his  sales  staff. 

By  Donald  C.  Beckley 

Store  Design:  Leighton’s  Men’s  Wear  Store  . 

Macy’s  New  Open-Selling  Basement . 

Recruiting  Practices  and  Techniques . 

The  personnel  manager  of  Bloch's,  Birmingham,  discusses  the  role 
of  the  department  manager  and  the  employment  office  in  inter- 
'  viewing  and  hiring.  By  Robert  E.  MHchell 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


AS  this  is  being  written  belore  the  President  makes  his 
two  major  reports  to  Congress,  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message  and  his  Economic  Report,  the  atmosphere  in 
Washington  is  one  of  watching  and  waiting.  Whatever  the 
President  has  to  say  will  be  regarded  seriously  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  Congressional  leadership  are  not  of  the  same  jx>liti- 
cal  party.  Bipartisanship  is  an  art  that  is  not  generally 
practiced  in  an  election  year,  so,  regardless  of  what  the 
I  President  may  prescribe  for  the  nation.  Congressional  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  prescription  may  completely  change  its  in¬ 
gredients. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  1956  will  provide  much  in  the 
vay  of  verbal  fireworks  but  little  in  the  form  of  enacted 
legislation.  It  is  well  that  every  business  man  recognize  the 
dangers  in  such  a  situation,  for  both  parties  will  be  trying 
to  win  the  support  of  various  groups.  In  this  situation 
almost  anything  can  happen.  It  is  often  observed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  it  is  the  legislation  that  everyone  agrees  can¬ 
not  pass  that  does  pass. 

Wage>Hour  Law.  In  this  connection,  labor  legislation  com¬ 
mands  a  top  position  on  the  legislative  lists  of  both  parties. 
Here  retailers  come  face  to  face  with  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  1955,  the  House  increased  the 
minimum  wage  provision  of  the  Act  to  $1.00  an  hour,  a 
raise  of  25  cents  an  hour.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  192 
Democrats  and  170  Republicans  voted  for  the  higher  mini¬ 
mum,  while  only  20  Democrats  and  25  Republicans  voted 
against.  This  action  was  in  the  face  of  weak  Administration 
apposition.  Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  told  the  Senate  Com- 
nittee  that  he  could  not  support  a  minimum  higher  than 
10  cents  an  hour.  In  1956,  whether  the  White  House  asks 
or  extended  coverage  or  not,  there  will  be  many  members 
d  Congress  urging  the  adoption  of  universal  coverage 
mder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct. 
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Social  Security.  Lhe  trend  in  social  security  seems  to  be 
toward  ever-increasing  benefits  and  the  lowering  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  age.  In  1954,  Congress  extended  coverage  to  about 
10  million  additional  workers.  A  new  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  in  1955  and  is  aw’aiting  Senate  action,  would  broaden 
coverage  to  all  major  recognized  professional  groups  w’ith 
the  exception  of  physicians.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
also  increase  monthly  payments  to  $30  minimum  and 
$108.50  maximum  for  individuals  and  a  minimum  of  $200 
for  families.  Women  w’ould  be  eligible  to  collect  retire¬ 
ment  and  survivors’  benefits  under  the  House  bill  when 
they  reach  62  years  of  age  instead  of  the  present  65-year 
standard.  The  House  bill,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  372-31,  is 
now  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
headed  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  (D-V'a.). 

The  Tax  Question.  The  question  of  what  will  happen  to 
taxes  in  1956  is  clouded  with  many  conflicting  reports.  Both 
major  political  parties  campaigned  for  reduced  taxes.  Since 
these  pledges  were  made.  Congress,  through  a  revision  of 
the  federal  tax  code,  brought  about  tax  reductions  of  $827 
million  for  individuals  and  $536  million  for  corporations. 
The  only  attempt  to  cut  taxes  last  year  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  A  bill  extending  corporation  and  excise  rates 
for  27  months  and  cutting  individual  rates  $20  for  heads 
of  households  and  $10  for  dependents  failed  when  45  Re¬ 
publicans  and  5  Democrats  voted  against  and  43  Democrats 
and  1  Republican  for  the  proposal. 

Three  months  ago,  various  members  of  Congress  w’ere 
saying  that  tax  reductions  would  be  enacted  in  1956.  In 
more  recent  weeks  the  trend  of  public  utterances  has  been 
toward  balancing  the  budget  and  postponing  tax  cuts  until 
next  year.  No  one  can  predict  at  this  time  which  point  of 
view  will  prevail.  In  a  campaign  year  [x>litical  expediency 
usually  prevails  over  economic  considerations.  Up  to  this 
time  all  discussions  have  been  about  cuts  in  personal  rates, 
indicating  that  there  is  little  chance  for  any  reduction  in 
the  present  52  j)er  cent  corporate  rates. 

.Although  a  balanced  budget  is  predicted,  it  is  apparent 
that  expenditures  will  not  be  cut  as  deeply  as  some  had 
hoped  a  few  months  ago.  It  appears  now  that  military 
spending  will  remain  at  almost  present  levels  and  that 
foreign  aid  sp)ending  may  rise  in  the  face  of  the  increased 
tempo  of  the  cold-hot  war  lx;ing  waged  by  the  Russians. 
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Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer  now  available  at  a  new  low  price 


Ready  to  prove  itself 
in  the  January  billing  rush 


It’s  the  fastest  microfilmer 

The  Recordak  Bantam  lets  you  photograph  sales 
checks  and  statements  at  the  fastest  speeds  possible 
today — from  350-400  mixed  documents  recorded 
in  a  minute. 

In  addition  to  speed,  this  tried-and-true  favor¬ 
ite  of  hundreds  of  retail  stores  offers  convenient 
"desk  top”  operation ;  and  a  choice  of  4  reduction 
ratios — including  40  to  1 — the  highest  today  in 
16imu  microfilmers.  Plus  many  other  features  to 
simplify  your  photographic  billing  operation! 

It’s  a  bigger  value  than  ever 

The  reduced  price  of  the  Recordak  Bantam — 
including  new  high-precision  automatic  feeder — 
is  only  $1800  ...  or  $55  per  mondi  when  you  rent. 


Recordak’s  “Free  trial”  offer  lets  you  see  for 
yourself .  .  .  judge  for  yourself.  You’ll  be  under 
no  obligation,  whatsoever.  Only  charge  will  be  for 
the  Hhn  you  use  .  .  .  and  that’s  surprisingly  low. 
For  example,  you  can  photograph  54  sales  checks 
for  Just  one  cent. 

Certainly  something  you  should  act  on  now. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 

''Recordak"  is  a  trademark 
Prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  loithout  notke. 


'^R,tCCKDBI( 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modom  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY- 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary  oj 
Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madisuii  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Centlenieii:  Please  send  details 
on  Reconlak's  free  trial  offer. 
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III  Shopping  Centers 

and  Doufntoiun  Districts — 


PLANNED  GROWTH 
FOR  RETAILING 


By  B.  Earl  Puckett,  President,  Allied,  Stores  Corporation 


rpHE  term  “Shopping  Center”  has 
become  popular  so  recently,  and  it 
has  been  used  to  describe  things  so 
different  in  character,  that  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  it  must  be  preceded  by  defi¬ 
nitions.  Basically,  I  divide  so-called 
Shopping  Centers  intc  three  distinct 
types:  (a)  Convenience  Centers,  (b) 
Community  Centers,  and  (c)  Regional 
Centers.  These  are  definitions  of  the 
three: 

Convenience  Centers  are  those 


which  principally  furnish  the  daily 
needs  of  a  family  on  a  primary  apfseal 
of  convenience.  This  includes  grocer¬ 
ies,  meats,  baked  goods,  drugs,  house¬ 
hold  sundries,  and  services  such  as 
cleaning,  pressing,  laundry,  etc. 

Community  Centers  are  those  which 
not  only  duplicate  the  Convenience 
Center  but  are  also  designed  to  fill 
many  family  needs  which  are  not 
purchased  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis. 
Such  centers  carry  clothing  of  many 


kinds  (though  in  restricted  assort¬ 
ments  and  quality  grades)  and  also  a 
limited  amount  of  home  needs. 

Regional  Centers  are  designed  to 
go  much  further  in  customer  appeal. 
Almost  all  of  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
people  in  a  wide  area  or  region  con¬ 
stitute  the  market  of  the  Regional 
Center.  It  recognizes  no  limitations 
as  to  categories  of  merchandise,  or 
quality  grades  or  services.  It  must 
have  everything  for  the  consumer  that 


B.  EARL  PUCKEn 


First  as  president  and  then  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  B.  Earl  Puckett  has 
been  Allied's  chief  executive  officer 
since  1934.  In  that  time  the  group 
has  grown  from  27  to  79  stores,  and 
since  1950  Allied  sales  volume  has 


been  the  largest  of  the  centrally 
owned  department  store  groups.  For 
the  12  months  ended  October  31, 
1955,  sales  were  over  $571  million. 

Allied  Stores  Corporation  (then  the 
Hahn  Department  Stores)  had  been 
organized  in  1929,  just  in  time  to  take 
the  full  financial  impact  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  Puckett  steered  the  corpo¬ 
ration  through.  By  1939,  the  number 
of  stores  had  been  doubled  and  the 
present  form  of  administration  had 
been  established.  It  is  essentially  de¬ 
centralized,  with  strong  management 
in  each  store  and  a  central  office 
organization  that  concentrates  on  re¬ 
search  and  service  rather  than  on  store 
administration.  In  the  markets,  the 
stores  operate  either  individually  or 
through  an  Allied  buying  office  or  as 
a  group,  according  to  the  merchandise 
and  the  store  requirements. 

The  groundwork  of  Allied's  educa¬ 
tional  and  training  program  was  also 
laid  back  in  the  '30s.  Allied  execu¬ 


tives,  including  the  heads  of  stores 
and  the  chief  executives  of  the  central 
office,  have  characteristically  come  up 
through  the  ranks.  Each  year,  the 
company  selects  about  500  young 
people  for  an  intensive  two  year 
course  of  executive  training,  recruiting 
half  of  them  from  colleges  and  half 
from  within  the  organization.  Besides 
this  effective  system  of  providing  for 
the  future.  Allied  conducts  a  continu¬ 
ous  educational  program  for  its  pres-  | 
ent  executives  at  all  levels.  ■ 

For  this  "outstanding  leadership  in 
education  for  and  in  business,"  Earl 
Puckett  this  month  received  the  annual  | 
Tobe  Award.  The  citation  reads:  "More  | 
than  anyone  else  in  the  field  of  retail¬ 
ing  and  distribution  he  recognized 
early  in  his  retailing  career— and  has 
constantly  emphasized  since— that  ed¬ 
ucation  is  the  only  force  that  can  im¬ 
prove  the  techniques,  the  standards 
and  capabilities  of  service  of  all  U.  S. 
business." 
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Northgate,  Seattle,  first  of  the  Allied-owned  shopping  centers  and  for  some  years  the  biggest  of  its  kind. 


The  Allied  Expansion  Program 


in  Shopping  Centers:  Allied  Stores  Corporation  at  the 
beginning  of  1955  had  three  stores  in  operation  in  regional 
shopping  centers:  the  Bon  Marche  at  the  Allied-owned 
Northgate  Center,  Seattle;  Jordan  Marsh  at  Shoppers  World, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  a  Donaldson  branch  in  Miracle  Mile, 
Rochester,  Minn.  This  year  a  new  Pomeroy  store  of  200,000 
square  feet  was  opened  in  the  regional  center  at  Levittown, 
Pa.,  and  const.'wction  was  under  way  at  Bergen  Mall, 
Paramus,  N.  J.  (Stern  Brothers);  Southdale,  Minneapolis 
(Donaldson's);  Peabody  Center,  Mass.  (Jordan  Marsh);  Gulf- 
gate,  Houston  (Joske's);  Mid-Island,  Hicksville,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  (Gertz);  Swifton,  Cincinnati  (Rollman's).  Three  months 
ago.  Allied  announced  the  purchase  of  a  350-acre  tract  at 
Raynham,  Mass.,  20  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  plans  to 
construct  there  a  regional  center  dominated  by  a  Jordan 
Marsh  store.  The  Raynham  center,  like  those  at  Northgate 
and  Bergen  Mall,  will  be  owned  by  Allied.  The  biggest  of 
the  centers  will  be  Bergen  Mall,  with  1,500,000  square  feet 
of  retail  space,  of  which  300,000  will  be  occupied  by  Stern's. 
The  Mid-Island  Shopping  Plaza  is  to  have  one  million  square 
feet  of  rentable  space,  and  the  Gertz  store  will  contain  2(X),0(X) 
square  feet,  with  provisions  for  future  additions.  The  Peabody, 
Gulfgate  and  Southdale  centers  are  all  800,000  square  feet 
or  larger,  with  the  Allied  stores  in  them  ranging  from  150,000 
to  200,000  square  feet.  The  Swifton  center  and  the  newly 
announced  Raynham  center  are  to  have  total  retail  space  of 
about  600,000  square  feet,  with  Allied  units  of  about  120,000. 
Of  all  the  Allied  shopping  center  stores,  the  smallest  is  the 
Donaldson  branch,  75,000  square  feet,  in  Miracle  Mile, 


Rochester,  Minn.  Concerning  this  unit.  Allied  comments: 
"Going  into  a  community  of  this  size  with  a  center  was  a 
pilot  operation.  According  to  our  present  thinking,  it  will  not 
be  repeated." 

In  Downtown  Centers:  Between  1950  and  1955,  the 
corporation  spent  $47  million  on  modernization,  construc¬ 
tion  and  fixturing  in  its  downtown  stores.  Last  year  another 
$20  million  was  earmarked  for  downtown  building  and 
improvement,  including  new  warehouses  and  garages. 
These  activities  include  the  construction  of  the  large  new 
Jordan  Marsh  store  in  Miami;  the  addition  of  four  new 
floors  to  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  Pomeroy's,  Wilkes-Barre;  Quackenbush, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Field's,  Jackson,  Mich.;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  parking  ramp  facilities  for  the  Golden  Rule, 
St.  Paul  and  Levy's,  Savannah.  Levy's  was  tripled  in  size 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  Titche-Goettinger,  Dallas, 
Texas,  doubled  its  size  with  the  addition  of  four  new  floors. 

At  Newton,  Mass.,  Jordan  Marsh  has  a  new  concrete 
warehouse  with  500,000  square  feet  of  storage  space.  The 
building  is  a  three-story  concrete  structure,  with  a  split-level 
arrangement  that  gives  six  storage  floors.  Ramps  connect 
the  levels  and  merchandise  and  materials  move  up  and  down 
the  ramps  in  trailer  trains  pulled  by  electric-powered  trac¬ 
tors.  In  Houston,  a  new  one-story  warehouse  will  service 
Joske's  downtown  and  Gulfgate  stores;  and  a  new  ware¬ 
house  for  Maas  Bros.,  between  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg, 
is  near  completion. 
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die  piincipal  shopping  district  of  a 
lelatively  large  city  has,  including 
(;omp>etition  between  lines  of 
iperch.indise.  A  full-fledged,  complete 
^^epartuient  store  is  a  must  for  a  Re¬ 
gional  Center. 

Nou.  as  I  see  it,  there  is  really 
^j)M)thiii.u  new  in  concept  about  any  one 
of  the^e  three  types  of  centers.  They 
jre  merely  1955  versions  of  the  tried 
and  proven  developments  of  preced¬ 
ing  generations. 

Hm  Convsnicncs  Center.  Traditional¬ 
ly,  almost  every  elevated  and  subway 

Bllition  had  its  limited  amount  of 
meet  frontage  zoned  for  and  used  by 
the  grocery,  meat  market,  bakery, 
drug  store,  laundry  and  cleaning  and 
pressing  shops.  Today  we  have  the 
venience  Center  as  their  counter- 
fut.  Residential  construction  is  done 
^iKlav  by  the  merchant-builder.  He 
■Vare-plans  his  community  to  include  a 
JilConvenience  Shopping  Center. 

.\s  the  new  community  recognizes 
and  in  fact  is  based  on  the  great  shift 
from  public  transportation  to  the 
private  automobile,  the  parking  lot  is 
its  necessary  adjunct  rather  than  the 
street  car  stop.  Also,  use  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  makes  it  possible  for  such  a 
Center  to  serve  an  area  of  four  to  nine 
square  miles.  Consequently,  the  size 
and  even  the  number  of  the  stores  in 
today’s  Convenience  Center  can  and 
should  be  larger  than  in  the  old  time 
neighborhood  Center,  which  was 
geared  to  public  transportation  and 
walking. 


TIm  Community  Center.  Traditionally, 
shopping  facilities  located  at  impor¬ 
tant  intersections  of  the  public  trans¬ 
portation  system  expanded  so  os  to 
furnish  a  wider  variety  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  services.  Limited  assortments 
of  clothing  were  added,  as  well  as  a 
larger  variety  of  household  needs. 
The  appeal  was  something  more  than 
just  convenience.  The  areas  served 
were  greater.  The  market  was  an  en¬ 
tire  community.  Today’s  counterpart 
of  such  a  center  I  have  called  a  Com¬ 
munity  Center. 

The  Community  Center  fills  many 
of  the  year-round  needs  of  the  man, 
woman,  child  and  home.  It  is  restrict¬ 
ed,  however,  as  to  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  quality  grades,  assort¬ 


ments  and,  frequently,  as  to  types.  It 
must  be  limited  as  to  competition  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  size  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  served.  The  counterpart  of  the 
Community  Center  has  been  with  us 
down  through  the  decades  either  at 
important  intersections  of  public 
transportation  systems  of  the  larger 
cities  or  on  the  Main  Streets  of  our 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Th«  Regional  Center.  Traditionally, 
a  population  group  of  from  100,000  to 
500,000  or  more  people  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to,  and  have  received,  relatively 
complete  and  competitive  retail  shop¬ 
ping  facilities.  In  the  past  five  years, 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  suburban 
areas  of  our  very  largest  citio.  popu¬ 
lations  of  such  magnitude  have  grown 
up  from  which  the  principal  shopping 
district  of  the  metropolis  cannot  easi¬ 
ly  be  reached  by  the  most  popular 
method  of  tiansportation— the  private¬ 
ly  owned  automobile.  These  great 
groups  of  people  are  getting  and  will 
be  served  by  that  which  they  want  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled— a  Regional 
Center,  a  practical  duplicate  or  at 
least  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the 
main  downtown  shopping  district  of  a 
city  of  from  100,0(X)  to  500,000  {popu¬ 
lation,  but  geared  to  privately  owned 
transportation  and,  therefore,  with 
adequate  parking. 

How  Big?  My  reasoning  as  to  the 
three  tyf)es  of  Shopping  Centers  by  size 
classification  is  as  follows.  A  Conveni¬ 
ence  Center  should  have  from  25,000 
to  75,000  square  feet  of  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  floor  area,  a  Community  Center 
from  100,000  to  300,000  square  feet 
and  a  Regional  Center  from  400,000 
to  1,500,000  square  feet.  The  daily 
and  weekly  needs  of  a  very  sizable 
population  can  be  served  on  a  “con¬ 
venience”  basis  with  a  floor  area  of 
75,000  square  feet.  400,000  square  feet 
is  about  all  that  can  be  used  in  the 
way  of  retail  facilities  unless  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  serve  almost  all  of  the  needs 
of  a  very  large  group  of  consumers  on 
a  com{)etitive  basis,  including  a  de¬ 
partment  store. 

A  reasonable  substitute  for  a  big 
city  typje  of  complete  department  store 
cannot  be  housed  in  less  than  125,000 
square  feet,  and  frequently  from 
300,000  to  400,000  is  required  to  do 


justice  both  to  the  market  and  the 
name  of  the  store  involved.  In  a  well 
balanced  Regional  Center,  depart¬ 
ment  store  space  should  approximate 
one-third  of  the  total.  As  a  particular 
Regional  Center  passes  a  total  floor 
area  of  1,000,000  square  feet,  it  be¬ 
comes  impierative  to  break  it  up  into 
natural  units  if  convenient  parking  is 
to  be  maintained.  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  site  is  surrounded  with  a  highway 
network  that  could  handle  the  traffic 
from  a  busy  2,000,000  square  feet  Re¬ 
gional  Center,  even  if  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  the  Center  itself 
could  be  arranged. 

There  is  need  in  America  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Convenience  Centers.  There 
is  need  for  several  score  of  Community 
Centers.  There  is  no  justification  for 
more  than  a  few  dozen,  at  most,  of 
Regional  Centers. 

The  Future:  Its  Hazards.  Merely  be¬ 
cause  Shopping  Centers  may  fill  a  nat¬ 
ural  need,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
Shopping  Centers  will  have  a  healthy 
life.  They  must  be  well  conceived, 
well  planned,  well  constructed.  They 
must  be  well  merchandised  by  a  well 
balanced  list  of  strong  tenants.  They 
must  be  well  of>erated. 

Many,  many  errors  ,are  being  made 
in  each  of  these  res{)ects. 

Consider:  These  centers  are  con¬ 
structed  for  a  life  span  of  50  years. 
Suburban  areas  are  fluid.  To  build 
intelligently,  both  as  to  type  and  loca¬ 
tion,  we  must  anticipate  {x>pulation 
trends  over  the  next  few  decades. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  shopping 
centers  which  are  most  successful  im¬ 
mediately  will  fare  the  worst  over  the 
long  pull  due  to  this  failure  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  future  growth  of  the  area. 

Just  because  the  small  Convenience 
Center  is  built  to  fill  a  known,  meas¬ 
urable  and  local  need,  it  probably  re¬ 
quires  less  in  the  way  of  foresight  and 
long  range  planning  than  either  the 
Community  Center  or  the  Regional 
Center.  Direct  duplication  is  unlikely. 
The  principal  hazard  would  be  the 
{}ossible  establishment  of  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  Community  Center  nearby  or 
of  a  Regional  Center  within  a  few 
miles.  Either  would  draw  heavily  on 
the  strictly  Convenience  Center. 

Many  Community  Centers  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  which  hold  forth  no 
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promise  of  growing  to  proportions 
that  justify  a  Regional  Center  should 
be  relatively  hazardless  if  originally 
well  conceived  and  well  executed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Community  Center 
in  a  suburban  area  that  now  justifies, 
or  over  the  next  decade  or  two  may 
justify,  a  Regional  Center  would  seem 
to  be  most  hazardous  for  the  builder, 
the  tenants  and  the  lenders.  Such  a 
center  could  well  wither  away  and 
“die  on  the  vine”  under  the  competi¬ 
tive  pressures  of  a  successful  Regional 
Center. 

The  principal  hazards  of  a  Regional 
Center  would  seem  to  be  its  location, 
its  market,  and  its  continued  manage¬ 
ment  over  the  years.  Of  course,  it 
must  have  a  market  to  justify  it  and 
the  number  of  these  in  the  entire 
country  is  most  limited.  Its  location 
must  anticipate  probable  future 
growth  over  the  next  few  decades.  Its 
traffic  problems  must  be  recognized  in 
advance.  The  operation  of  such  a 
center,  as  distinguished  from  its  con¬ 
struction  and  original  renting,  re¬ 
quires  management  skills  of  a  high 
order.  This  must  be  assured.  If  prop¬ 
erly  conceived,  executed  and  op>erated. 
it  has  the  inherent  stability  of  the 
heart  of  a  big  city’s  downtown  district 
plus  the  advantage  of  a  continuing 
dynamic  growth. 

Th«  Downtown  Situation.  Now  to  a 

question  that  everyone  likes  to  ask: 
Should  retail  expansion  be  in  the 
“downtown”  district  or  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs?  As  far  as  Allied  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  my  quick  answer 
is:  “Both  suburban  and  downtown 
expansion.”  Individual  decisions,  of 
course,  must  be  based  on  availability 
and  valuations  of  real  estate  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  market. 

There  are  few  cities  in  which  the 
100  per  cent  corner  as  to  real  estate 
valuation  is  far  removed  from  the 
location  of  a  leading  department  store. 
The  imf>ortant  thing,  however,  is  that 
in  almost  all  such  instances  the  de¬ 
partment  store  made  the  location— the 
location  did  not  make  the  department 
store.  Large  advertising  creates  traffic. 
Traffic  creates  real  estate  value.  Those 
w’ho  choose  to  live  as  parasites  on  ex¬ 
isting  traffic  rather  than  create  their 
own  recognize  these  values  and  bid  up 
prices.  The  lucky  property  owner  has 


been  the  beneficiary. 

This  is  a  vicious  cycle  for  the  de¬ 
partment  stores.  If  it  needs  physical 
plant  expansion  it  must  either  go  vert¬ 
ical  or  pay  double.  To  expand  hori¬ 
zontally,  the  department  store  must 
again  pay  for  the  value  that  its  own 
advertising  created— it  must  compete 
in  price  with  those  who  do  not  create, 
but  simply  accept,  existing  traffic.  This 
required  double  payment  lies  at  the 
very  roots  of  the  expansion  problems 
of  the  department  store  industry  of 
today. 

As  an  industry,  department  stores 
are  about  75  years  old.  Locations  and 
ground  areas  were  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  40  years  ago.  The  rapid  growth 
of  chain  stores,  by  intensifying  the  use 
of  adjacent  or  nearby  real  estate,  took 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  growth  in 
population  up  to  1929.  In  the  period 
from  1929  to  1950  the  depression  and 
building  restrictions  accompanying 
war  held  retail  construction  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  It  is  only  in  the  past  five  years 
that  a  new  look  at  the  department 
store  industry’s  physical  plants  was 
both  necessary  and  p>ossible. 

The  general  framework  or  pattern 
which  was  frozen  in  1915  was  crying 
for  reexamination  by  1950.  The  coun¬ 
try  had  grown  in  the  35  year  interven¬ 
ing  period.  A  growing  child’s  clothing 
can  be  adjusted  by  letting  out  hems 
and  seams  but  there  is  a  limit  to  such 
adjustments.  By  1950  the  department 
store  industry— the  creator  of  retail 
locations— required  a  new  wardrobe. 
Pre-World  War  I  clothes  could  no 
longer  be  made  to  fit  in  1950  in  many 
instances. 

Not  only  changes  in  the  numbers 
of  people  but  changes  in  their  needs 
had  to  be  considered.  Fundamental 
changes  in  the  very  manner  of  living 
were  crying  for  recognition.  Funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  residential  loca¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  equally  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation,  could  no  longer  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

For  the  department  store— the  cre¬ 
ator  of  real  estate  values— this  prob¬ 
lem  was  a  two-fold  one: 

(a)  Is  it  p)ossible  for  the  present 
single  location  to  serve  properly  the 
expanded  population  of  the  trade 
area,  considering  both  location  of  the 
increased  population  and  present  day 


methods  of  transportation,  and 

(b)  Considering  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  to  pay  double  prices 
for  horizontal  expansion  of  existing 
plants,  is  such  expansion  economically 
justified? 

These  are  the  questions  with  which 
most  department  stores  have  been 
faced  in  the  post-Korean  jieriod.  And 
the  answers,  of  course,  must  be  “cus¬ 
tom-made”  to  fit  the  particular  situ¬ 
ation.  The  answer  of  the  department 
store  operator  is  important  to  other 
retailers  too.  Their  success  or  failure 
may  be  much  influenced  by  either  (a) 
the  traffic  created  by  the  department 
store’s  heavy  advertising  or  (b)  the 
department  store  operator’s  default  in 
segments  of  markets— either  in  temu 
of  merchandise  offerings  or  reasonable 
conveniences— which  leaves  the  field 
open  for  cultivation  by  others.  For  the 
department  store  operator  in  the  me¬ 
dium  sized  and  smaller  cities  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  most  severe.  In  the  very  largest 
cities  the  branch  store  is  an  answer. 


Branch  Building.  Now,  of  course,  a 
branch  store  need  not  be  located  in  a 
pre-planned  shopping  center.  Many 
department  stores  have  established 
branches  quite  indep>endently  of  the 
development  of  the  surrounding  area 
or  the  action  of  other  retailers.  Some 
of  these  have  done  quite  well  for  their 
owners. 

Of  course  as  an  advocate  and  early 
producer  of  the  pre-planned,  fully  in¬ 
tegrated  and  coordinated,  one-stop, 
type  of  Regional  Shopping  Center,  1 
would  always  like  to  ask  the  pjerson 
who  is  against  such  developments  just 
how  he  is  going  to  “go  it  alone”  with 
a  self-contained  isolated  unit.  If  suc¬ 
cessful,  there  will  be  neighbors.  Ad¬ 
joining  land  will  be  developied.  Other 
retailers  will  move  in.  The  successful 
branch  of  a  department  store  will 
have  neighboring  retailers.  Therefore, 
a  successful  branch  of  a  department 
store  must  be  in  a  shopping  center.  It 
may  start  alone.  It  cannot  stay  alone. 

Really,  a  department  store  today 
just  does  not  have  a  choice  between 
op)erating  in  a  shopping  center,  or 
“going  it  alone”  with  its  branch.  The 
only  choice  open  is  between  going  into 
a  pre-planned  shopping  center,  or  end¬ 
ing  up  in  a  shopping  center  that  “just 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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A.  W.  HUGHES 

Recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  Award 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

January,  1956 


A  VV.  Hughes,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was  graduated  from 
Colgate  University  in  1911,  and  for  some  years  he  was  a 
teacher.  But  he  met  J.  C.  Penney,  and  that  experience  did 
for  him  what  it  has  done  for  many  other  young  men:  it 
showed  him  an  ideal  of  retailing  as  an  occupation  that 
could  be  rewarding  in  all  ways— profitable  and  exciting, 
but  also  soundly  based  on  principles  of  public  service. 
Hughes  started  behind  the  counter  of  a  Penney  store  and 
learned  all  the  Penney  lessons,  including  the  famous  ad¬ 
monition  about  “The  profit  that  we  owe  to  our  public.” 

When  he  had  added  the  skills  of  a  merchant  to  his  tal¬ 
ents  as  a  teacher,  he  joined  the  Penney  personnel  division 
in  New  York.  By  1937  he  was  a  vice  president;  in  1946  he 
succeeded  E.  C.  Sams  in  the  presidency. 

A.  W.  Hughes  symbolizes  in  this  trade  the  highest  stand- 
uds  of  customer  relations,  employee  relations  and  trade 
relations.  In  matters  of  employee  welfare  and  compensa¬ 
tion;  in  the  encouragement  of  individual  initiative  and 
independence;  and  in  the  development  and  administration 
of  a  highly  efficient  buying  organization,  the  Penney 
achievements  have  set  the  pace  for  many  other  retail 
organizations. 

Like  the  other  leaders  in  retailing,  Penney’s  president 
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has  always  acted  on  the  principle  that  he  ow'es  a  share  of 
his  time  and  effort  to  the  advancement  of  the  trade  as  a 
whole.  Like  them,  he  has  made  this  contribution  through 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  stamped 
it  with  the  mark  of  his  individuality  and  special  interests. 
His  influence  has  been  felt  in  all  of  the  developments  that 
have  helped  customers  to  buy  more  wisely  and  retailers  to 
sell  more  informatively  and  accurately.  On  the  board 
and  on  many  committees  of  the  NRDGA,  he  has  put  the 
weight  of  his  influence  behind  every  progressive  movement, 
and  particularly  those  that  called  for  retail  activity  and 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  education. 

He  has  won  the  unqualified  respect  of  this  organization 
and  all  of  its  members  because  his  service  to  the  trade  has 
been  disinterested  and  unselfish;  he  has  acted  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  what  is  good  for  the  customer  is  gcxxl  for 
retailing,  and  that  what  is  good  for  all  retailing  is  good  for 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 

For  his  many  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  the 
retail  business,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
through  its  president,  Philip  M.  Talbott,  presented  to 
A.  W.  Hughes  this  month  the  highest  award  of  the  trade: 
the  NRDGA  Gold  Medal  for  achievement  in  retailing. 
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SILVER  PLAQUE  WINNERS,  JANUARY  1956 

NRDGA*s  Silver  Plaque  Awards  were  presented  this  month  to  fivt 
retailers  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  trade  in  the  fields  of 
International  Relations,  Public  Relations,  Government  Affairs,  Sales 
Promotion  and  Downtown  Development.  Presentations  were  made  by 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Association  at  the  45th  Convention. 


Downtown  Development:  SIDNEY  R.  BAER  >r»Mnt*d  by  irwin  d.  wolf 

Vica  chairman  of  tha  board  and  traacurar 
Stix,  Boar  (k  Fullar 

‘‘His  leadership  has  in  large  degree  been  responsible  for  .  .  .  the  nation¬ 
wide  movement  to  maintain  downtown  in  its  dominant  role  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  America’s  economic  life.  .  .  .” 

All  over  this  nation,  retailers  have  turned  to  the  job  of  re-developing  the  down¬ 
town  areas.  They  have  a  new  goal  they  are  bent  on  reaching:  an  ideal  of  a  live, 
beautiful,  efficient  and  comfortable  central  city  in  place  of  the  chaotic,  congested 
and  slum-ridden  district  that  now  surrounds  and  threatens  the  existence  of 
many  a  long-established  store.  The  vigor  of  this  movement  testifies  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  work  of  Sidney  R.  Baer  as  chairman  of  the  Downtown  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  NRDGA,  which  was  established  early  in  1954.  One  of 
the  first  to  realize  how  retailing  was  threatened  by  the  deterioration  of  down¬ 
town  values,  Sidney  Baer  helped  to  organize  Civic  Progress,  Inc.  in  St.  Louis,  to 
lead  and  coordinate  all  the  interests  concerned  with  re  planning  the  central  city. 
And  through  the  NRDGA,  in  two  fruitful  years  of  work,  he  has  provided  the 
inspiration  and  information  to  form  similar  groups  in  many  other  cities. 


SYDNEY  R.  BAER 


Sales  Promotion:  FRED  BRESEE  PrM«iit«d  by  edward  n.  allen 

Vie*  Pr*tid*nt,  Br*s**'(  Onaonta  D*partm*nt  Stor* 

“His  creative  genius  in  the  field  of  retail  sales  promotion  .  .  .  an  important 
contribution  to  the  craft  and  one  which  has  won  for  him  the  recognition 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  merchants.  .  .  .” 

Bresee’s  Oneonta  Department  Store  has  for  years  attracted  attention  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  rural  Otsego  County  in  upper  New  York  State.  Bresee’s  contains 
too  much  talent,  drive  and  inspired  storekeeping  for  its  reputation  to  be 
confined  within  local  limits.  Fred  Bresee,  in  charge  of  the  store’s  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  has  rendered  many  services  to  the  retail  trade,  as  chairman  and  as  a 
director  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  and  as  a  member  of  several  NRDGA 
committees.  His  outstanding  contribution  has  been  in  the  field  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  and  it  has  been  of  two  kinds.  First,  he  has  demonstrated  what  imagina¬ 
tive  and  consistent  promotion  can  do  for  a  store.  The  volume  of  Bresee’s,  in 
relation  to  the  population  of  Oneonta,  leaves  national  averages  far  behind; 
and  no  store  has  a  firmer  hold  on  the  affections  of  its  customers.  Second,  Fred 
Bresee  has  taught  other  retailers  how  to  practice  the  same  kind  of  effective 
promotion.  •  He  has  traveled  the  country  on  speaking  engagements;  answered 
thousands  of  inquiries  and  individually  advised  hundreds  of  his  fellow  retailers, 
particularly  those  in.  the  smaller  store  classification.  ■: 


FRED  BRESEE 
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Governmenf  Affairs:  JOSEPH  W.  DYE 


Pr«Mirt«d  by  JAMES  McGIEGOR 

Pr«tid«nt,  Wolf  A  Dottouor 

“His  leadership  and  unselfish  efforts  have  brought  to  his  fellow  merchants 
here  and  abroad  a  mutal  respect  ...  a  constantly  higher  level  of  under¬ 
standing  in  interttational  trade  relationships” 

In  30  years  of  retailing,  all  of  them  with  the  same  store,  Joseph  VV.  Dye  has 
been  the  complete,  all-around  retailer:  buyer,  merchandise  manager,  controller 
and  head  of  the  store.  He  is  known  for  many  specialties— for  example,  the  way, 
as  president  of  the  store,  he  has  always  maintained  his  close  familiarity  with 
merchandise  resources:  the  strong  executive  training  programs  he  has  set  up, 
and  his  lively  interest  and  many  activities  in  the  educational  field.  In  the 


JOSEPH  W.  DYE 


International  Relations:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM  Pr«Mn»«d  by  wade  g.  mccargo 

Preiidant,  Namm-loatar's 

“With  devotion  and  inspiring  leadership  .  .  .  has  created  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  understanding  between  the  merchants  of  the  free  nations,  which 
has  benefited  both  his  craft  and  his  country” 

A  past  president  of  the  NRDG.A  and  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  its  Gold  Medal 
Award  (in  1940),  Benjamin  H.  Namm  has  for  many  years  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  cause  of  better  international  relations.  He  has  carried  out  several 
important  assignments  for  the  State  Department  and  has  been  decorated  by  his 
own  government  and  the  government  of  four  foreign  countries.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  International  Committee  since  its  formation.  The 
productive  exchanges  of  information  and  many  of  the  warm  friendships  that  have 


Public  Relations:  GEORGE  L.  STEARNS, II  Pr«Mnt«d  by  george  hansen 

Pr«iid«nt,  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons 

“.  .  .  has  personally  been  responsible  for  retailings  constantly  increasing 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  all  elements  of  our  nation’s  economic, 
social  and  cultural  life.” 

It  was  largely  because  of  George  Stearns’  enthusiasm  and  efforts  that  the 
NRDGA  Public  Relations  Committee  was  created  and  launched  on  its  double 
Alignment  of  carrying  on  tradewide  programs  and  assisting  individual  stores 
in  their  own  activities.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Committee,  from  1947 
to  1951,  and  the  program  he  created  was  based  on  the  principle  that  the  full 
»nd  simple  presentation  of  facts  about  retailing  would  be  far  more  effective  as 
>  public  relations  device  than  elaborate  campaigns  of  self-praise.  This  policy 
has  been  followed  in  the  NRDGA’s  year-round  program  and  in  all  its  special 
campaigns,  and  its  effectiveness  has  been  well  proved  in  public  acceptance  and 
P»d  pre.ss  relations.  Stearns’  conviction  that  good  public  relations  must  be 
based  on  the  full  presentation  of  facts  and  the  outsjxiken  statement  of  principles 
has  been  reflected  in  his  work  as  an  NRDGA  board  member,  vice  president  and 
committeeman.  He  has  been  retailing’s  spokesman  on  several  national  issues, 
and  has  been  outstandingly  generous  in  putting  his  time  and  energy  at  the 
•ttvicc  of  this  trade  and  its  national  association. 


GEQRGE  L.  STEARNS,  II 
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With  more  space,  departments  are 
more  sharply  defined  and  individu¬ 
alized.  Several  sections,  in  both  fash¬ 
ion  departments  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments,  are  treated  as 
separate  and  individualized  shops. 

WITH  the  completion  of  its  $10 
million  expansion  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  Kaufmann’s  last  month 
laid  formal  claim  to  the  title  of  “larg¬ 
est  shopping  center  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.”  The  new  addition,  a 
windowless,  white  marble  structure 
that  rises  10  stories  above  street  level, 
is  Kaufmann’s  expression  of  faith  in 
the  renaissance  of  the  Golden  Trian¬ 
gle.  Easily  accessible  from  all  outly¬ 
ing  districts,  downtown  Pittsburgh 
needed  a  merchandising  mecca  to  bal¬ 
ance  its  new  skyscrajjers,  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  parks,  highways  and  industrial 
expansion. 

Kaufmann’s  started  to  meet  the 
challenge  in  1949.  The  first  step  was 
the  purchase  of  the  Frick  Annex,  a 
19-story  office  building  on  Diamond 
Street,  adjacent  to  the  main  store. 
This  was  converted  into  a  “service 
core.”  Then,  from  the  United  States 
Steel  Corpsoration,  Kaufmann’s  bought 
the  property  on  which  the  old  Car¬ 
negie  Steel  Building  once  st(X)d.  With 
its  acquisition,  the  store  had  the  en¬ 
tire  squared-out  area  between  the 
Frick  Building  and  Smithfield  Street 
Excavation,  on  a  site  of  solid  rock,  was 
begun  in  the  Spring  of  1953. 

The  new  building  actually  consists 
of  13  stories,  including  two  basement 
levels  and  a  floor  at  the  level  of  the 
main  store’s  first  floor.  From  the  third 
to  the  tenth,  the  floors  of  the  addition 
are  joined  precisely  to  the  floors  of  the 
main  store.  The  older  portion  has 
been  refixtured  and  redecorated  so 
that  all  section  of  the  spacious  new 
floors  are  completely  harmonious. 

Kaufmann’s  now  has  1,159,000 
square  feet:  approximately  753,000  in 
the  original  area,  212,000  in  the  new 
building,  and  194,000  in  the  service 
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A  NEW  KAUFMANN'S 
IN  A  NEW  PITTSBURGH 


The  new  building  adds  212,000 
square  feet  of  selling  space  in  this 
IS-level,  windowless  structure.  Less 
than  two  blocks  away  there  are  three 
large  capacity  parking  garages. 


4 


A  spacious,  open  look;  an  inviting,  set-off  shop;  and 
an  impressive  effect  of  very  complete  stocks— all  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  new  Kaufmann’s  in  the  new  Pittsburgh. 


annex.  With  its  selling  space  increased 
by  nearly  a  third,  the  store  is  empha- 
suing  dramatically  the  main  appeal  of 
downtown  shopping:  big  selections. 
With  departmental  expansion  has 
come  a  wider  range  of  price  categories, 
and  budget  fashion  departments  now 
have  a  complete  floor  of  their  own. 

Freed  from  cramping  space  restrict¬ 
ions,  Kaufmann’s  has  also  developed 
the  “shop”  concept  more  fully.  For 
example,  the  men’s  Clay  Poole  Shop  is 
enclosed  inside  a  wrought  iron  fence 
and  decorated  with  outdoor  lanterns 
ind  wood-finished  columns.  Accessor¬ 
ies  boutiques  have  been  set  up  in  a 
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number  of  apparel  departments. 

While  playing  heavily  on  the  theme 
of  full  merchandise  selections  down¬ 
town,  the  new  Kaufmann’s  also  bor¬ 
rows  some  of  the  comfort-and-con- 
venience  devices  generally  associated 
with  suburban  stores.  Seventy-five 
pastel-colored  park  benches  are  placed 
at  strategic  spots,  with  an  invitation 
to  “Shop  and  Relax  at  Kaufmann's.” 
And  strollers  are  provided  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  transport  children  com¬ 
fortably  through  the  store,  and,  if  they 
have  driven  in,  to  one  of  the  three 
nearby  parking  garages.  One  parking 
garage  is  directly  across  the  street  from 


the  store;  another  is  less  than  two 
blocks  away,  and  one  block  in  the 
opposite  direction  is  the  Mellon 
Square  underground  garage. 

To  write  a  formal  finish  to  six  years 
of  building  and  remodeling,  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  staged  on  Open  House  Week 
in  mid-November.  At  a  preview  recep¬ 
tion  President  Irwin  D.  Wolf  and  Vice 
President  Oliver  M.  Kaufmann  wel¬ 
comed  1,000  guests.  During  the  week, 
the  store  ran  off  a  schedule  of  52  spe¬ 
cial  attractions— demonstrations,  per- 
‘  sonal  appearances,  continuous  inform¬ 
al  fashion  showings  and  auditorium 
features. 
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Its  space  problem  well  taken  care 
of,  the  toy  department  will  no  longer 
have  to  be  moved  at  Christmas  time. 
In  its  permanent  ninth  flcKrr  loca¬ 
tion,  it  is  decorated  with  colorful 
murals  of  fairy-tale  scenes. 


Strollers  are  provided,  to  be  used 
not  only  in  the  store  but  between 
the  store  and  the  parking  garages. 
.And  all  around  the  str>re  are  park 
benches,  pastel  painted,  that  invite 
the  customer  to  stop  and  rest. 
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AT  THE  MAY  CO.,  WILSHIRE 

To  meet  the  problem  of  the  VV'ilshire  store,  which  had 
outgrown  its  parking  facilities  on  Los  Angeles’  Miracle 
Mile,  Albert  Martin  &  AsstKiates  designed  a  three-level 
building.  It  provides  for  1.200  cars,  doubling  the  pre¬ 
vious  parking  capacity,  and  it  cost  the  May  Co. 
$1,800,000— an  indication  of  how  highly  parking  is 
rated  these  days  as  a  contributor  to  volume.  This  park¬ 
ing  structure  has  no  ramps:  each  deck  is  directly  acces¬ 
sible  from  street  level  because  the  building  itself  is 
tilted  three  per  cent  into  the  ground.  The  protective 
parapets,  of  reinforced  concrete,  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  cut  off  the  headlight  glare  from  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  striking  appearance  of  this  totally  func¬ 
tional  structure  has  won  it  an  award  from  the  .Southern 
C^alifornia  Chapter,  .American  Institute  of  .Architects. 
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Designs  For  Store  Parking  Areas 


Downtown  or  in  the  suburbs, 
no  store  of  any  size  is  being  built 
today  without  reference  to  parking 
facilities.  Sometimes  the  parking  plan 
requires  as  much  of  the  architect- 
engineer’s  time  and  skill  as  the  store 
itself.  For  the  store  it  is  a  very  sizable 
investment,  which  must  be  closely  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  additional  traf- 
6c  and  sales,  ^^s  an  example,  the  new 
parking  structure  of  the  May  Co., 
Wilshire,  shown  on  the  opposite  page, 
cost  close  to  $2  million. 

The  .May  Co.  stores,  in  their  diversi- 
6ed  locations,  have  had  to  meet  most 
of  the  variations  of  the  parking  prob¬ 
lem,  and  are  good  examples  of  tail- 
ored-to-fit  solutions.  The  three-story 
Wilshire  parking  garage  has  a  1,200 


car  capacity  in  a  built-up  area  where 
land  is  at  a  premium.  In  this  building, 
ramp  driving  is  eliminated:  it  is  de¬ 
signed  so  that  each  of  the  three  park¬ 
ing  decks  has  a  level  entrance  from  the 
street. 

Out  in  the  San  Fernando  valley,  the 
land  was  available  for  plentiful  ojjen- 
air  parking;  the  designers’  problem 
was  to  minimize  the  distance  the  shop¬ 
per  would  have  to  walk  from  her  car. 
The  plan  here  is  the  one  now'  widely 
used  for  suburban  stores:  the  parking 
space  is  “wrapped  around”  the  store, 
which  has  five  entrances. 

A  third  variation  of  the  problem 
is  the  parking  plan  for  a  shopping 
center,  such  as  Lakewocxl,  where  the 
May  Co.  is  the  dominant  store,  and 


the  West  Covina  center,  which  the 
company  is  now  building. 

When  the  luikewood  development 
is  complete,  space  will  have  been  sup>- 
plied  for  more  than  10,000  cars— 
planned  so  that  every  store  has  an 
entrance  to  the  parking  lot  and  every 
store  has  the  parking  area  it  requires. 
Another  important  consideration  in  a 
parking  lot  of  this  size  is  its  appear¬ 
ance,  which  makes  it  essential  to  plan 
the  landscaping  from  the  start,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  Lakewood  develop¬ 
ment. 

Albert  C.  Martin  and  Associates, 
architects  and  engineers,  designed  the 
.May  Co.  projects  shown  here,  and 
the  Lakewood  and  West  Covina  cen¬ 
ters. 


AT  THE  MAY  CO.,  SAN  FERNANDO 

At  the  Wilshire  store,  space  limitations  demanded  a  vertical 
build-up  of  parking  space.  Out  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
the  problem  was  different:  there  was  plenty  of  acreage  for 
low-cost,  open  air  parking  facilities,  but  the  shopper  must 
not  be  required  to  take  a  long  walk  from  her  car  to  the 
store.  Here,  therefore,  the  building  is  surrounded  by  the 
parking  area,  and  there  are  .five  entrances  to  make  the  store 
easily  accessible  from  any  part  of  the  lot.  There  is  space 
for  2,300  cars. 
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FUTURE  OF 
INDEPENDENT  STORE 


It  can*t  be  protected  by  defensive  and  cautious  attitudes;  all 
they  accomplish  is  a  slow  yielding  of  ground  to  the  imaginative, 
adventurous  competitor.  Initiative  and  action  are  the  key  words 
in  this  program  for  the  independent  that  Egil  Krogh  outlined 
at  the  opening  night  session  of  the  45th  Annual  NRDGA  Convention. 
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"OEFORE  considering  what  the  fu- 
ture  holds  for  the  independently 
operated  department  stores,  I  should 
like  to  review  some  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  made  them  grow 
and  succeed  in  the  past. 

Central  Location.  Department  stores 
were  able  to  locate  in  the  centers  of 
their  cities,  wdth  public  transportation 
contributing  the  most  toward  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  customer  traffic.  In  those 
days— even  with  the  speed  we  diought 
we  were  getting  from  street  cars— it 
was  an  occasion  for  a  customer  to  go 
shopping  downtown.  .\nd  because  the 
stores  had  men  of  long  range  imagina¬ 
tion  and  vision  running  them,  they 
established  under  one  roof  what 
amounted  to  a  series  of  specialty  shops, 
so  that  department  stores  became  the 


first  one  stop  shopping  centers. 

Assortments.  This  brought  with  it 
the  second  important  factor— broad 
assortments.  The  buyers,  who  usually 
covered  a  wider  range  of  lines  than 
they  do  today,  were  constantly  in 
search  of  new  items.  They  scoured 
the  world  for  interesting  merchandise 
which  brought  the  romance  of  far 
away  places  into  their  departments. 
On  these  exclusive  things  they  realized 
enormous  profits.  They  had  never 
heard  of  our  modern  retail  method  of 
inventory  accounting,  where  an  auto¬ 
matic  markup  of  40  per  cent  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  good. 

Purchasing  Power.  Then,  too,  because 
of  their  central  location  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  ease  with  which  customers  could 


get  to  them,  department  stores  devel 
oped  a  tremendous  sales  volume  in 
all  things  staple.  No  one  in  the  re 
tail  business  had  greater  purcliaMns 
power.  Most  of  us  can  remembei 
how  Field’s,  Wanamaker’s,  Hudson’s, 
Macy’s,  and  others  like  them  com¬ 
manded  the  greatest  respect  in  the 
country  because  of  the  great  voluim 
they  did  annually  on  staples  alone. 
This  big  purchasing  power  gave  them 
exclusivity  in  their  community  and 
put  them  in  the  strongest  competitive 
position  possible  at  that  time. 

Those  strong  independents  nevet 
allowed  anyone  to  undersell  them  for 
long.  I  can  recall  that  more  than  once 
when  competitors  cut  prices  I  was  toM 
to  put  the  price  down  to  10  per  cent 
above  cost  and  leave  it  there  until  the 
price  cuttters  had  had  enough  of  it 
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VVe  could  afford  to  lose  just  as  much 
money  as  the  next  fellow  if  he  wanted 
to  compete  on  purely  a  price  basis, 
and  invariably  such  action  corrected 
the  situation.  This  was  the  way  the 
strong  independent  store  operated. 

Emphasis  on  Service.  With  popula¬ 
tion  growth  everywhere,  volume  went 
up-and  so  did  the  dollar  gross  mar¬ 
gins.  Next  came  the  development  of 
every  type  of  service,  so  that  when  a 
customer  went  downtown  to  shop  she 
could  enjoy  almost  every  convenience 
of  her  ow  n  home  right  under  the  roof 
of  her  favorite  store.  Most  women 
would  rather  meet  their  friends  for 
lunch  in  the  tearoom  of  a  good  depart¬ 
ment  store  than  in  the  ladies’  dining 
room  in  their  husband’s  club.  This 
intimate  relationship  with  its  custom¬ 
ers  was  typical  of  the  good,  full-service 
independent  store.  Another  policy 
was  to  never  let  a  customer  get  away 
without  either  selling  her  what  she 
asked  for  or  special-ordering  it  if  it 
was  out  of  stock  or  not  carried.  If  we 
did  not  have  an  item  a  customer  want¬ 
ed,  but  knew  that  someone  else  in 
town  had  it  we  would  immediately 
send  a  shopper  out  to  buy  it  at  retail. 
Our  main  interest  was  to  serve  and 
please  the  customer.  Our  policies  were 
tailored  to  the  most  famous  of  all  in¬ 
dependent  store  maxims;  “The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right— as  long  as  she 
thinks  she  is  right.’’ 


Prestige  in  the  Markets.  These  stores 
gyfl.  represented  the  distribution  backbone 
g  jj  of  the  free  enterprise  system  as  we 
g  fj.  have  seen  it  develop.  Every  new  item, 
every  new  fashion  or  color,  every  new 
idea  in  merchandise  was  tried  out  in 
the  independent,  the  great  commerci,*! 
test  tube  of  America.  A  manufacturer 
of  consumer  goods  always  approached 
the  buyers  in  these  stores  first  and,  if 
he  could  get  them  to  try  his  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  he  was  usually  on  the  road 
to  success. 

Courageous  Management.  The  men 

who  developed  these  independents 
had  forceful,  positive  personalities 
with  a  terrific  drive  and  yearning  to 
make  things  better.  The  most  conspic¬ 
uous  trait  in  their  make-up  was  their 
ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  At  first  they  would 


4^  The  men  who  developed  these  independents  had 
forceful,  positive  personalities  with  a  terrific  drive 
to  make  things  better.  The  most  conspicuous  trait 
in  their  makeup  was  their  ability  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  changing  conditions,  f  f 


fight  every  encroachment  on  their  ter¬ 
ritory  with  every  comjjetitive  weapon 
they  had  within  the  law;  but  if  change 
was  inevitable,  then  they  made  the 
change. 

This,  then,  is  a  quick  picture  of  the 
attitude  and  thinking  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  department  stores. 

Th«  Changes.  As  we  l(X)k  around  us 
today  it  is  quite  evident  that  some  of 
these  advantages  of  the  independent 
have  disappeared  and  some  others  are 
far  less  important  than  they  were  25 
years  ago. 

However,  I  don’t  want  to  give  the 
impression  for  even  one  moment  that 
today’s  independent  is  through.  Far 
from  it.  1  firmly  believe  that  the  in¬ 
dependent  department  store,  whether 
it  operates  as  an  individual  company 
or  as  a  part  of  a  chain  of  stores  like 
Allied  or  Associated  Dry  Goods,  has  a 
very  definite  function  to  perform  in 
our  economic  life  and,  if  properly 
adapted  to  modern  developments  and 
techniques,  can  be  a  great  force  for 
good  and  make  a  satisfactory  profit 
besides. 

Decentralization  of  Retailing.  Loca¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  no  longer  the  all- 
important  factor  that  it  once  was.  The 
automobile  has  changed  our  whole 
mode  of  living  and  our  competitors 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  it.  We 
independents  certainly  didn’t  adapt 
ourselves  very  quickly  to  this  develop¬ 
ment.  We  waited  until  Sears  became 
a  two  billion  dollar  company  and 
Penney’s  hit  a  billion  in  sales  before 
we  even  began  to  realize  what  was 
hap|3ening  to  us.  The  ease  of  getting 
postwar  sales  and  profits  probably  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  us  a 
little  blind  to  what  was  happening 
around  us.  In  the  past  five  or  six  years 
we  have  seen  the  independents  really 


wake  up.  Today  they  are  on  the  move. 
Rut  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  re¬ 
capture  the  share  of  the  market  we 
once  had. 

Many  strong  independents  still  have 
a  policy  against  going  into  the  sub¬ 
urban  areas.  However,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  this  is  one  adaptation  most  big 
independents  will  have  to  make.  De¬ 
centralization  is  here  to  stay  and  there 
is  no  question  that  specific  segments 
of  the  population— particularly  the 
suburbanites  under  40  with  two  or 
more  children— want  to  buy  certain 
tyjjes  of  merchandise  in  outlying 
branches  where  it  is  easier  to  shop. 

Branches— Many  Variations.  The  types 
of  goods  and  the  number  of  lines  to 
be  carried  will  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  distance  the 
branch  store  is  located  away  from  the 
main  store. 

I  believe,  too,  there  is  no  set  size 
that  a  branch  store  has  to  be  just  be¬ 
cause  the  main  store  is  the  biggest  one 
in  town.  I  don’t  think  the  branch  has 
to  have  all  of  the  lines  and  items  car¬ 
ried  in  the  main  store.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  good  independent  could  estab¬ 
lish  specialized  branches  if  it  chose  to 
do  so.  It  could  have  a  branch  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  goods  only  or  for  women’s  ap)- 
jjarel  only,  or  with  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  lines. 

However,  I  do  think  that  regular 
normal  branches  must  put  the  major 
emphasis  on  women’s,  children’s  and 
men’s  apparel  and  accessories  regard¬ 
less  of  what  other  lines  they  carry, 
because  those  are  the  items  which  pre¬ 
sent  fashion  and  newness  most  often, 
hence  are  the  attractions  for  constant 
traffic.  In  a  branch  store  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers  will  come  back  oftener,  hence 
it  is  most  important  to  have  new, 
fresh  goods  coming  in  all  the  time. 

In  addition  to  keeping  your  old  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  new  area  on  your  book, 
you  will  add  many  new  ones  to  your 
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roster  who  will  buy  their  everyday 
needs  in  your  branch  store  and  then 
will  be  your  customer  downtown  for 
the  big  ticket  items  like  better  coats, 
suits,  dresses,  furniture  and  other 
home  furnishings  items,  and  all  other 
lines  where  broad  assortments  are  nec¬ 
essary. 

Downtown  Development.  And  now 

how  about  the  location  downtown? 
I  am  sure  it  will  always  be  our  most 
important  and  number  one  location, 
and  we  must  develop  it  to  the  highest 
point  of  attractiveness.  I  think  we 
will  agree  that  each  of  us  in  the  inde- 
|>endent  field  is  obligated  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  downtown.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  big  department  store  chains  have 
no  deep  feeling  about  this,  because 
most  of  them  will  go  into  any  shopping 
centers  any  place,  even  if  it  means 
that  property  values  downtown  depre¬ 
ciate.  So  we  in  the  independent  field 
must  exert  every  effort  we  can  to  get 
roads  and  highways  improved  so  that 
busses  and  cars  can  gain  easy  access  to 
the  centers  of  our  cities. 

Then  our  next  step  is  to  work  with 
private  companies  or  city  officials  to 
develop  adequate  parking.  This  park¬ 
ing  doesn’t  have  to  be  free,  but  it  is 
a  must  in  every  community,  and  all 
stores  in  the  center  of  the  city  should 
band  together  to  see  that  it’s  provided. 

Increase  Facilities  and  Services.  Every 
independent  should  develop  one  of 
the  best  eating  facilities  in  town. 
Visiting  the  tearoom  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  on  the  itinerary  of 
the  typical  shopper,  and  we  should 


make  it  so  pleasant  that  she  will  want 
to  do  it  often. 

.\lso,  1  suggest  that  independents 
maintain  and  even  improve  on  all  the 
traditional  services  which  have  made 
our  great  service  stores  great.  1  can 
never  see  eliminating  services  because 
chains  seem  to  be  doing  business  with¬ 
out  them.  If  competition  becomes  so 
tough  that  our  gross  margins  shrink  to 
a  point  where  we  are  unable  to  stand 
the  heavy  cost  of  maintaining  our 
services,  then  I  say  we  should  charge 
for  them.  And  when  the  time  came  to 
take  such  action  I  would  give  my  cus¬ 
tomers  a  straightforward,  honest  ex¬ 
planation  for  it.  I  am  positive  they 
will  not  leave  us  if  we  explain  the 
economic  facts  which  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  charge  for  services  in 
order  to  stay,  in  business,  and  give 
them  what  they  want. 

Self-Selection  in  Some  Lines.  Next,  I 
think  we  should  set  up  a  long-range 
program  designed  to  make  our  down¬ 
town  stores  the  most  up-to-date,  effec¬ 
tive  selling  machines  possible.  This 
means  that  we  should  design  our  facil¬ 
ities  for  self-service  or  easy  selection 
wherever  it  becomes  necessary  in  order 
to  stay  competitive.  I’m  thinking 
about  such  types  of  goods  as  notions, 
stationeiy,  drug  sundries,  sheets,  cases, 
towels,  popular  priced  sportswear,  and 
many  hundreds  of  items  like  them 
which  lend  themselves  to  this  type  of 
selling. 

Finest  Salespeople,  Too.  Then,  in  ap¬ 
parel  and  accessories  for  men,  women 
and  children,  and  in  all  homefurnish- 


We  should  design  our  facilities  for  self-service  or 
easy  selection  wherever  it  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  stay  competitive  ...  in  such  goods  as 
nofions,  stationery,  drug  sundries,  sheets,  popular 
priced  sportswear.  ...  In  lines  where  newness, 
fashion  and  hidden  benefits  need  to  be  explained 
to  the  customer,  I  would  develop  the  best  informed, 
highest  paid,  hardest  hitting  sales  force  in  town,  f  f 


ings  where  newness,  fashion  and  hid¬ 
den  benefits  need  to  be  explained  to 
the  customer,  I  would  develop  the  beit 
informed,  highest  paid,  hardest  hitting 
sales  force  in  town.  A  special  training 
supervisor  in  every  such  division  of 
the  store  is  a  must.  The  important 
idea  in  these  divisions  is  to  develop 
salespeople  to  the  point  where  they 
can  earn  good  wages  so  that  they  will 
stay  with  the  store  and  build  an  indi¬ 
vidual  clientele.  This  is  one  place  in 
which  we  have  all  been  lax  ever  since 
the  war  and  where  we  can  all  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  better  specialty 
shops. 
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When  to  Use  Self-Service.  Some  of  I 
you  may  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  I 
go  into  a  self-service  or  easy  selection 
operation  in  a  full  service  store.  1 
have  an  example  from  my  own  store 
which  I  as  sure  will  soon  dispel  your 
fears. 

For  many  years  we  had  what  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  grcxeiy 
and  meat  departments  in  the  country. 
With  the  development  of  efficiency  in 
the  big  supermarkets  we  really  had 
competition.  Increased  selling  costs 
and  lower  markups  on  compsetitive 
items  forced  us  to  stop  and  look  the 
whole  operation  over.  We  were  wait¬ 
ing  on  every  customer  personally  at 
a  very  high  sales  expsense.  Self-service, 
of  course,  was  our  only  answer  but 
there  were  those  in  our  organization 
who  were  sure  that  we  wouldn’t  last 
six  months  unless  we  gave  full  sales 
service  with  every  purchase.  However, 
without  self-service  we  would  eventu¬ 
ally  go  out  of  the  grocery  business 
anyway,  so  it  was  decided  to  try  it. 
We  have  just  about  doubled  our  gro-  i 
eery  volume  since  self-service  ivas  in¬ 
stituted  in  1951,  and  we  now  make 
money  on  the  operation  and  it  give 
us  wonderful  traffic. 

None  of  us  can  say  for  certain  just 
how  the  customer  will  react  to  such 
changes  but  we  must  have  the  courage  ■ 
to  try  them.  We  should  do  the  things 
which  we  know  are  good  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers— and  in  the  case  of  our  grocery  | 
it  would  have  been  wrong  to  eliminate 
it  because  our  customers  want  the  big 
selections  of  quality  items  which  we 
carry.  This  change  was  carefully  ex 
plained  to  our  customers.  They  have 
accepted  it  completely,  and  today  the 
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average  sale  is  much  higher  than  it 
ujed  to  be  because  they  are  selling 
themselves. 

This  same  idea  will  hold  good  in 
any  other  department  where  prevail¬ 
ing  competition  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  full  service  in  specific  categories 
of  goods  and  make  a  profit.  It  certain¬ 
ly  is  as  right  for  us  to  carry  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  as  it  is  for  us  to  carry 
sugar,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  this 
department  on  a  self-service  basis  to 
compete,  then  we  should  go  ahead  and 
do  so.  This  is  the  type  of  thinking  I 
think  is  needed  to  make  the  downtown 
store  a  much  more  effective  selling 
machine. 

Ntw  Merchandising  Tools.  The  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  independents  will  also  de¬ 
pend  upon  how  well  we  are  able  to 
merchandise  our  stocks;  that  is,  how 
accurate  we  are  in  having  all  of  our 
basic  as  well  as  our  fashion  stocks  in 
the  store  in  the  right  colors,  sizes  and 
price  lines,  and  how  correct  we  are  in 
timing  the  placement  and  receipt  of 
our  orders. 

There  are  many  new  facilities  be¬ 
coming  available  to  us  which  can  help 
us  immensely  in  this  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  it  will  take  progress¬ 
iveness  on  the  part  of  top  management 
to  develop  the  new  tools.  This  new 
thinking  is  in  the  field  of  prcKessing 
statistical  and  accounting  information 
and  in  providing  more  efficient  cus¬ 
tomer  service  at  the  point  of  sale. 

Having  the  right  item,  at  the  right 
price,  exactly  at  the  time  the  customer 
wants  it,  is  still  the  most  fundamental 
axiom  in  our  business.  We  will  find 
the  correct  answers  right  in  our  own 
figures  if  we  can  get  those  figures  ana¬ 
lyzed  fast  enough.  Today  we  are  em¬ 
ploying  many  different  methods  to  get 
this  information  and  we  are  not  doing 
a  particularly  good  job  of  it.  We  are 
still  out  of  too  many  wanted  items, 
and  in  the  main  we  are  still  doing  70 
per  cent  of  our  business  on  30  per  cent 
of  our  stock. 

Wt  Lag  on  Automation.  There  has 
been  much  talk  lately  about  how  far 
behind  we  retailers  are  when  it  comes 
to  research  and  progress  in  getting  our 
costs  down.  E.  B.  Weiss,  writing  in 
Advertising  Age  for  December  12th, 
said: 


44  Every  independent  should  develop  one  of  the  best 
eating  facilities  in  town  .  .  .  Independents  should 
maintain  and  even  improve  on  all  the  traditional 
services.  If  ..  .  we  are  unable  to  stand  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  services,  then  I  say  we  should 
charge  for  them.  I  am  positive  customers  will  not 
leave  us  if  we  explain  the  economic  facts  that  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  charge  for  the  services  in 
order  to  give  them  what  they  want,  f  f 


“Retailers  constantly  dig  for  small 
economies,  cutting  the  cost  of  wrap¬ 
ping  materials  (instead  of  cutting  the 
cost  of  archaic  wrapping  techniques), 
checking  light  bulbs,  etc.  But  estab¬ 
lished  retailers  will  not  be  able  to  do 
Isetter  than  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
total  costs  of  doing  business  through 
petty  economies.  Bold  strokes  will 
have  to  be  taken  if  the  uptrend  in 
total  costs  is  to  be  not  merely  braked, 
but  actually  reversed.” 

The  same  article  describes  how 
banks  on  the  West  Coast  are  consider¬ 
ing  leasing  the  time  of  some  of  their 
electronic  computing  equipment  to 
department  stores  to  help  them  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  statistical  work  and 
to  give  them  merchandise  information 
much  faster  than  is  now  possible.  This 
is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  shows 
somebody  else  is  thinking  about  our 
own  problems  more  than  we  are. 

We  must  explore  the  new  devices  in 
the  field  of  automation  thoroughly  for 
ourselves— first  by  research  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  by  keeping  an  open  mind  and 
being  willing  to  try  the  new  devices, 
after  our  researchers  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  their  effectiveness.  Whatever  has 
been  accomplished  to  date  in  this  field 
has  been  done  purely  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis.  As  a  result,  we  are  at  least 
two  years  behind  what  would  have 
been  possible  had  we  pooled  our  re¬ 
search  dollars  and  explored  these  new 
devices  when  they  first  appeared. 


A  Few  Experiments.  Authorities  in 
the  electronics  field  have  all  agreed 
that  the  department  store  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  electronic 
data  processing,  starting  right  at  the 
{X)int  of  sale  and  going  through  sales 
audit,  unit  control,  payroll,  accounts 
payable  and  accounts  receivable  oper¬ 
ations.  However,  since  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  coordinated  research  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  this  field,  equip 
ment  manufacturers  have  been  forced 
to  determine  the  potentials  of  various 
types  of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  largely  through  their  own 
efforts. 

Thus,  we  find  numerous  stores  ex- 
jjerimenting  with  various  different 
types  of  equipment.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  available  to  some 
store  managements  certain  types  of 
point  of  sale  equipment  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  current  merchandise  statis¬ 
tics,  which  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  the 
detailed  work  we  now  do.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.  in  Los 
Angeles  right  now  is  processing  at  the 
rate  of  $7  million  worth  of  sales  an¬ 
nually  through  point  of  sale  recorders. 
However,  it  is  agreed  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  equipment  still  needs  further  de¬ 
velopment  before  it  will  lie  available 
to  us  in  quantities. 

Our  Own  Research.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  right  now  is  the  time  to 
ask  our  Association  to  give  to  our  new 
Retail  Research  Institute  the  task  of 
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determining  what  type  of  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  is  best  for  us  in  the 
department  store  field.  Only  by  using 
a  central  research  bureau  such  as  this 
can  we  get  the  correct  answers  for  vari¬ 
ous  volume  stores.  Individually  such 
research  would  be  impossible  because 
it  would  be  too  costly  for  any  one  store 
to  initiate.  By  working  together  on 
projects  such  as  this,  we  independents 
will  be  taking  the  bold  action  we  need 
to  come  up  with  some  very  practical 
ways  of  reversing  the  upward  trend  in 
our  costs. 

Another  move  I  would  suggest  to 
independents  is  to  become  part  of 
a  voluntary  buying  group  such  as 
A.M.C.,  Frederick  Atkins,  Mutual,  or 
some  other  such  association.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  confidential  figures  and 
methods  of  operation  in  such  associa¬ 
tions  is  invaluable.  If  such  buying 
groups  are  conscientiously  participat¬ 
ed  in  by  all  the  members  so  as  to  get 
all  the  benefits  possible  from  joint 
action,  the  individual  stores  can  get 
almost  all  the  advantages  available  to 
the  chains. 

Robinson*Patman  Law.  However, 
there  is  one  very  vital  point  with  re¬ 
spect  to  group  buying  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  Per¬ 
haps  the  biggest  road  blocks  in  the 
attempt  of  the  independent  store  to 
survive  have  been  the  interpretations 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which 
was  enacted  in  1936.  N.ay  I  recall  to 
your  attention  the  strange  fact  that 
the  persons  who  pushed  this  bill 
through  Congress  in  19.86  cldmed 
that  this  bill  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 


independent  stores  whose  competitive 
ability  the  Act  is  now  choking? 

Section  2-C  of  Robinson-Patman 
was  particularly  drafted  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  independent.  It  was  aimed 
at  preventing  the  manufacturer  from 
giving  the  chain  store  phony  or  bogus 
brokerage  commissions.  How'ever,  the 
section  expressly  states  that  a  brokerage 
commission  can  be  given  “for  services 
rendered.”  The  history  of  this  section 
shows  that  the  draughtsmen  of  the  law 
were  expressly  thinking  of  the  inde- 
j>endent  stores  when  they  put  the  “for 
services  rendered”  provision  into  the 
law.  They  believed  that  the  independ¬ 
ents  would  be  able  to  competitively 
match  the  chains  by  associating  to¬ 
gether  for  purchasing  purposes  and 
thereby  obtaining  the  benefits  of  large 
scale  purchasing  arrangements,  while 
retaining  the  obvious  benefits  of  stay¬ 
ing  independent.  It  was  thought  that 
the  “for  serv'ices  rendered”  clause 
would  allow'  the  independents  to  show 
that  when  they  banded  together  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  they  were, 
in  fact,  rendering  a  service  to  the 
seller,  and  therefore  could  obtain  a 
brokerage  commission  which  woidd  be 
used  to  finance  their  joint  buying 
operations  and  pass  the  savings  on  to 
the  consumer. 

It  Works  in  Reverse.  Nineteen  years  of 
litigation  under  .Section  2-C  have  piov- 
en  everybody’s  expectations  to  be  100 
per  cent  wrong.  The  cases  which  have 
been  decided  since  1936  have  unani¬ 
mously  held  that  the  “for  services  ren¬ 
dered”  clause  means  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  and  that  independents  cannot 


Perhaps  the  biggest  road  blocks  in  the  attempt  of 
the  independent  store  to  survive  have  been  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  May  I 
recall  to  your  attention  the  strange  fact  that  the 
persons  who  pushed  this  bill  through  Congress  in 
1 936  claimed  that  this  bill  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
independent  stores,  whose  competitive  ability  the 
Act  is  now  choking?  ff 


band  together  and  obtain  a  brokerage 
commission,  even  when  they  render 
service  to  the  manufacturer;  real,  act¬ 
ual  and  provable  service. 

Thus  that  section  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  is  doing  precisely  the  op- 
|)osite  of  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 
Instead  of  helping  the  independent  to 
compete  with  the  chains,  it  is  making 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  comjiete. 
Instead  of  promoting  the  continuance 
of  the  independent,  it  is  actually  dis¬ 
couraging  it. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
be  re-investigated.  In  particular  1 
would  like  to  recommend  a  revision 
of  Section  2-C,  and  a  re'  italizing  of  the 
“for  services  rendered”  clause  so  that 
the  independents  can  be  reimbursed 
for  joint  buying  operations  where  serv¬ 
ices  are  rendered  to  the  seller. 

Group  Buying  Still  Pays.  However, 
even  though  we  can’t  be  as  effective  in 
our  store  associations  as  we  would  like 
to  be  because  of  the  rulings  I  have  just 
mentioned,  I  know’  it  will  pay  the  in¬ 
dependents  who  are  not  now  memben 
of  voluntary  associations  to  investigate 
the  advantages  of  joining  one  of  them. 

This  same  type  of  association  is 
available  in  some  instances  for  the 
making  of  foreign  purchases— which  is 
a  field  in  which  all  good  independent 
stores  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  To¬ 
day  there  are  thousands  of  interesting 
items  being  manufactured  in  countries 
all  over  the  world,  which  are  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  non-competitive 
with  our  own  domestic  manufactures. 
These  can  tone  up  our  selections, 
make  our  stores  and  our  promotional 
programs  more  interesting,  and  give  us 
better  than  average  markups. 

Education  for  Retailing.  One  more 
item  which  should  be  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  every  independent  retail¬ 
er  who  is  interested  in  the  long  range 
welfare  of  his  business  is  the  field  of 
training  and  education  for  executive 
work  in  our  stores. 

The  great  and  fantastic  output  of 
.‘\merican  industries  is  atcounted  for 
in  a  very  substantial  way  by  the  vast 
amount  of  technological  training  in 
our  educational  system.  Since  the 
1890’s  it  has  poured  an  ever-increasing 
flow  of  able  and  well  trained  men  and 
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wc«nen  into  American  industry. 

By  1954  there  were  218  engineering 
and  technological  colleges  in  this 
country  granting  degrees  of  some  kind 
in  engineering.  Hardly  any  institu¬ 
tions  offer  a  preparation  for  the  retail 
field  that  is  in  any  way  comparable. 
Less  than  10  institutions  give  as  much 
as  fotir  years  of  specialized  work  in 
retailing.  Typically,  the  college  of 
business  and  commerce  has  a  very 
small  segment  of  a  program  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  distribution— prob¬ 
ably  one  three-hour  course  in  retailing 
and  one  three-hour  course  in  whole¬ 
saling. 

Wt  Pay  the  Price.  With  such  utter 
disregard  of  our  own  primary  needs, 
is  it  any  wonder  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  develop  enough  outstanding  top 
executives  so  that  some  of  them  could 
be  spared  to  do  a  little  long  range 
thinking  about  our  problems? 

Our  manpower  situation  is  increas¬ 
ingly  critical.  With  hundreds  of  new 
store  plans  being  announced  every 
month  and  with  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  which  will  demand  many  new 
stores  during  the  next  10  years,  we 
must  have  many,  many  more  trained 
people  coming  with  us  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  There  will  be  no 
let-up  in  the  demand  for  good  people. 
We  will  still  be  competing  with  indus¬ 
try  for  the  best  brains  of  this  country. 
The  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  right  people  are  attracted  to  our 
field  and  get  adequate  training  is  ours, 
and  we  should  do  something  about  it 


A  Plan  for  Education.  We  stores  who 
make  up  the  NRDGA,  and  every  other 
retail  group  in  the  country,  must  help 
the  institutions  that  are  now  giving 
four-year  specialized  training  with 
whatever  Bnancial  aid  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  going  and  growing.  We 
must  encourage  other  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  to  establish  such  programs. 
And  we  must  somehow  get  across  to 
the  guidance  counsellors  in  high 
schools  everywhere  that  there  are  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunities  awaiting  young 
men  and  women  in  the  retail  field. 

1  suggest  that  during  this  next  year 
we  independents,  through  our  own 
NRDGA— or  any  other  way  if  it  is 
more  practical— set  up  a  working  com¬ 


We  are  still  out  of  too  many  wanted  items,  and  in 
the  main  we  are  still  doing  70  per  cent  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  on  30  per  cent  of  our  stock.  We  must  explore 
the  new  devices  in  the  field  of  automation  thorough¬ 
ly  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  are  at  least  two  years  be¬ 
hind  what  would  have  been  possible  had  we  pooled 
our  research  dollars  and  explored  these  new  devices 
when  they  first  appeared,  f  f 


mittee  to  study  this  whole  subject  of 
education  for  retailing,  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  chairs  of  retailing  in  at 
least  a  half  dozen  institutions  to  start 
with.  It  would  probably  cest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $15,(M)()  |jer  institu¬ 
tion  to  get  a  top  quality  man,  but  this 
would  be  a  very  small  cost  when 
spread  over  the  independent  retailers 
across  the  country.  I  urge  that  you 
members  of  top  management  give  this 
your  earnest  consideration. 

Creating  the  Future.  I  think  "The 
C^hanging  American  Market,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  editors  of  Fortune  in 
1955,  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  executive  who  is  helping  us  plan 
for  the  future.  It  analyzes  jjerfectly 
the  economic  and  social  forces  that 
are  changing  our  nation. 

The  independent  store  executive 
must  again  be  willing  to  adapt  his 
store  to  every  social  and  economic 
change.  Let  us  have  courage  to  be  in¬ 
dividualistic  in  our  approach  to  every 
change  affecting  our  business.  Let’s 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
early  merchants,  who  feared  no  one. 

Recently,  an  article  entitled  "Walk 
Your  Own  PathI”  by  Cameron  Haw¬ 
ley,  author  of  "Executive  Suite,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  paper  back  home.  I 
quote: 

“On  one  of  the  last  days  of  my 
grandmother’s  life  I  sat  beside  her 
bed.  .  .  .  She  talked  of  how  the  world 
had  changed  during  the  half  century 
since  she  had  come  to  the  Dakota  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  1878  as  a  pioneering  bride.  I 


asked  what  change  she  considered 
most  significant.  Her  face  sobered; 
‘I’ll  tell  you  the  one  I  most  regret,’ 
she  said.  ‘When  I  was  a  girl,  there  were 
so  many  men  who  stood  out  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  Now  there  are  so  few. 

“  ‘More  and  more  all  the  time,  it 
seems  men  are  yielding  to  some  terri¬ 
ble  compulsion  to  conform,  to  think 
alike  and  talk  alike— yes,  even  to  look 
alike.  In  those  days  you  could  recog¬ 
nize  any  man  who  was  worth  knowing 
as  far  away  as  you  could  see  him  or 
hear  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Believe 
me,  no  one  ever  mistcx>k  your  grand¬ 
father  for  someone  else.  He  was  always 
his  own  man,  thinking  with  his  own 
mind,  standing  on  his  own  feet.  He 
knew  that  a  man  finds  happiness  only 
by  walking  his  own  path  across  the 
earth’.” 

*  *  * 

The  future  holds  more  for  us  than 
we  dare  dream.  But  to  achieve  it  we 
must  dare  to  act— dare  to  adapt— dare 
to  be  different. 

When  the  historian  of  the  future 
looks  back  on  the  period  of  1900  to 
1950,  he  may  well  call  it  the  Great  .Age 
of  Production:  of  increased  productiv¬ 
ity  per  individual;  of  automation  and 
mechanization;  of  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  problems 
that  confronted  American  industrial 
management. 

If  we  in  the  retail  field  do  our  work 
well  during  the  period  ahead,  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  this  century  may  well  be¬ 
come  known  as  The  Great  Age  of 
Distribution. 
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how  much  did  it  cost  you. . , 

not  to  have  escalators 

during  the  Christmas  peak? 


We're  referring  to  sales  on  your  upper  floors  — and  specifically  to  sales  on  your  fop 
floors!  Otis  Escalators  make  easily  reached  upper  sales  areas  as  attractive  and  as  valu¬ 
able  as  coveted  first  floor  areas.  They  have  proven  time  and  again  that  they  can 
increase  upper  floor  traffic  by  25%  to  30%.  In  doing  so,  they've  increased  sales  in  direct 
ratio— especially  impulse  sales  which  can  be  as  high  as  50%  of  all  sales  in  a  well- 
merchandised  store  — because  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold. 

Otis  is  ready  to  help  you  and  your  consultants.  Layout  studies  and  pictorial  ref¬ 
erence  data  are  available  without  obligation.  Ask  any  of  Otis'  268  offices  for  details. 


260 11th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ESCALATORS 


increase  store-wide  sales 


A  Neiu  Dimension 
of  the  Executiue  Task 

It  is  the  responsibility  for  good  employee  relations;  for  skill  in  personnel 
administration.  The  profitable  operation  of  a  business  today  may  depend  on 
that  skill.  This  is  the  address  with  which  Wheelock  H.  Bingham  opened 
the  convention,  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices. 


By  Wheelock  H.  Bingham 

President,  Macy's  New  York 


RE-EXAMINATION  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  function  today  is  not  a 
requirement  that  is  peculiar  to  retail¬ 
ing,  although  we  may  be  especially  in 
need  of  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
questioning  going  on  in  all  industries. 

No  one  today  doubts  that  manage¬ 
ment  and  managerial  skill  make  the 
difference  between  a  successful  and 
prosperous  enterprise  and  one  that 
fails  or  turns  in  a  doubtful  perform¬ 
ance.  There  is  common  agreement  on 
this  point— by  stockholders,  employees, 
and  even  labor  unions.  But  there  is 
far  less  agreement  as  to  what  skills 
are  important  or  essential. 

Confusion  regarding  what  we  need 
and  want  in  our  leadership  people  is 
bad  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  it  is  dangerous  now,  when 
managerial  talent  is  in  short  supply— 
not  only  in  retailing  but  in  all  Ameri¬ 
can  industry— and  we  have  to  produce 
it.  It  is  a  “must.” 


rite  executive  employment  agencies 
have  never  been  so  busy  as  they  are 
now  trying  to  help  both  the  new  and 
long  established  enterprises  of  this 
country  to  meet  their  management 
needs.  But  the  nation-wide  or  indus¬ 
try-wide  executive  problem  can’t  be 
met  in  a  hurry,  overnight,  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis.  Certainly  we  can’t  solve 
an  industry  or  national  problem  by 
stealing  from  each  other— borrowing 
from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  limit  to  which  managers  can 
l)e  found  or  “force  cured.”  They  have 
to  be  cultivated,  developed,  matured. 

The  reasons  for  the  shortage  in  the 
first  place  are  evident  enough.  Among 
them  is  certainly  tlie  dislocation  caused 
by  World  War  II  in  the  normal  de¬ 
velopment  and  exj>erience  of  millions 
of  men  in  industry.  However,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  in  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  this  country  is  the  most  vital 
reason. 


Under  the  favorable  conditions  of  a 
free  competitive  economy,  we  are  se^ 
ing  the  most  amazing  flowering  of 
production— the  most  amazing  distri¬ 
bution  of  income  —the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  rise  in  standards  of  living,  which 
the  world  has  even  seen.  Research  is 
producing  new  and  better  things  at  a 
fantastic  rate— new  things  which  lead 
to  new  capital  investments,  new  plants, 
new  enterprises,  new  markets,  new  or¬ 
ganizations,  new  distribution  require¬ 
ments,  and,  as  a  consequence,  new 
executive  needs. 

This  nation  is  moving  toward  a  $400 
billion  business  annually  and  its  lead¬ 
ership  requirements  are  expanding  in 
proportion. 

Retailing's  Special  Needs.  When  we 
ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  managerial 
talent  and  qualifications  we  want, 
we  realize  that  retailing  has  its  own 
special  characteristics.  It  has  always 
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in  his  merchandising  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  over  a  candidate  who  was  above 
average  in  merchandising  and  only 
average  in  his  human  relations. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  it  is  in 
human  relations  that  we  need  more 
knowledge  and  greater  skill.  Dr.  Ren- 
sis  Likert  of  the  University  of  Miclii- 
gan  not  long  ago  reported  that  mut;h 
of  the  conventional  training  of  super¬ 
visors  has  no  beneficial  effects  and  in 
some  cases  even  results  in  poorer  em¬ 
ployee  attitudes  and  efforts. 

If  you  heard  Dr.  Likert’s  presenta¬ 
tion,  you  will  recall  the  seeming  para¬ 
dox  in  his  report  on  supervisory  traits 
associated  with  high  productivity.  The 
production-centered  supervisor,  whose 
concentration  is  all  on  statistical  goals, 
is  likely  to  get  lower  productivity 
than  the  employee-centered  supervisor 
who  puts  individual  training  and 
growth  ahead  of  statistical  goals. 

There  are  still  homelier  illustra¬ 
tions;  What  causes  carelessness  in  writ¬ 
ing  down  a  customer’s  address?  Or  in¬ 
difference,  or  poor  salesmanship?  Or 
excessive  absenteeism? 

These  are  all  elements  which  are 
reflected  in  productivity,  in  the  return 
on  your  payroll  dollar,  the  quality  of 
customer  service,  the  profitability  of 
the  operation.  And  as  the  margin  nar¬ 
rows  between  the  cost  of  labor  and  the 
prices  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay, 
the  ability  to  solve  our  human  rela¬ 
tions  problems,  this  job  of  personnel 
administration,  this  gap  between  ca¬ 
pacity  and  actual  performance,  may 
well  be  the  limiting  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  tlie  enterprise. 


Self-Perpetuating  Mistakes.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  the  employee  relation  function  is 
unique  among  management  responsi¬ 
bilities.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  aside 
from  being  expensive,  mistakes  in  em¬ 
ployee  relations  are  difficult  to  remedy. 

You  may  select  the  wrong  merchan¬ 
dise,  buy  the  WTong  fixtures  or  equip¬ 
ment,  or  pursue  a  wrong  method, 
and  while  any  of  these  w'ill  be  regret¬ 
table  and  costly,  you  can  liquidate 
your  mistake  and  start  fresh.  But 
mistakes  in  personnel  matters  are  far 
more  difficidt  to  detect  anti  harder 
to  retrieve.  .Mere  rescinding  of  a  bad 
policy  may  not  restore  the  healthy 
attitude  which  previously  existed. 
An  unintended  slight  or  unfair  crit¬ 
icism  may  leave  a  disgruntled  sub¬ 
ordinate  or  a  disaffected  group  long 
after  you  have  forgotten  the  incident 
yourself.  Tension,  misuntlerstanding 
or  resentment  will  impair  both  effi¬ 
ciency  and  morale. 

All  errors  and  mistakes  arc  expen¬ 
sive,  but  in  areas  other  than  personnel 
administration  they  can  be  corrected 
as  they  are  found— they  are  not  self- 
perpetuating.  In  employee  relations, 
we  have  an  extra  incentive  not  to 
make  the  mistake  in  the  first  place. 

I  have  no  silly  notion  that  I  know 
all  the  answers  to  this  complex  and 
very  interesting  problem.  I  think  this 
is  a  job  for  all  of  us.  I  will,  however, 
toss  in  a  few  observations  for  what 
they  may  be  worth. 

Operating  Management's  Job.  We 

have  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  good  employee  rela¬ 


tions  cannot  be  turned  over  to  any 
Personnel  Department,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Personnel  Director  caj 
take  care  of  the  matter.  ResponsibA 
ity  for  good  employee  relations  b<- 
longs  to  the  operating  management, 
from  the  newest  and  most  recent  fresh¬ 
man  supervisor  up  to  the  president 
The  Personnel  Director  has  a  sta| 
function. 

Twenty-five  years  of  opinion  surveys 
and  studies  of  employee  attitudes  have 
disclosed  again  and  again  in  every  type 
of  industry  that  the  first  desire  of  an 
employee  is  to  have  a  good  boss-and 
operating  people  are  the  bosses.  The 
attitude  and  behavior  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  are  the  dominant  influence 
on  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

A  Priority  Job.  My  second  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  no  marked  improx'ement 
in  employee  relations  can  be  expected 
until  good  employee  relations  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  vital  responsibility  and  so 
treated.  We  hear  executives  complain 
about  the  quality  of  the  labor  supply 
or  the  attitude  of  the  average  worker. 
In  my  opinion,  the  quality  of  the 
American  worker  has  never  been  high¬ 
er  in  intelligence,  education  or  the 
innate  desire  to  do  a  good  job. 

What  is  needed  is  greater  executive 
skill  in  employing  and  utilizing  the 
talents  available  and  in  stimulating 
constructive  effort. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  people  art 
individually  different,  with  difference 
in  background,  education,  interests, 
aspirations,  fears  and  grievances.  They 
want  to  be  recognized  as  individuals, 
and  they  need  to  have  their  individual 
problems  taken  care  of,  either  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  situation  corrected,  or  by  a  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation. 

If  the  executive  is  indifferent  to  the 
problems  of  his  subordinates,  then 
they  are  bound  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  objectives  of  the  executive.  If  the 
executive  is  too  busy  to  help  his 
people,  then  they  will  find  someont 
else— and  it  may  be  w'e  will  not  like 
the  form  of  help  the,  other  fellovi 
gives  them. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
occasionally  remind  ourselves  of  the 
importance  of  people.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  executive  or  supervisor  that 
he  has  more  things  to  do  than  eight 


It  is  not  enough  that  we  occasionally  remind  our¬ 
selves  of  the  importance  of  people.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  executive  or  supervisor  that  he  has  more 
things  to  do  than  eight  or  even  24  hours  a  day  will 
permit.  Inevitably  he  must  make  a  selection.  If  he 
gives  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  human  relations  and 
then  puts  every  other  concern  ahead  of  it  on  his 
daily  calendar,  we  might  as  well  drop  the  whole 
subject.  P  P 
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There’s  still  time  to  enroll 


in  S.  H,  Camp’s  28th  Annual 
Sales  and  Fitting  Courses 

send  your  representative 
to  New  York,  Feb.  6-9, 

The  famous  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  Mar  10  IK 

fitting  courses,  designed  to  equip  gar-  wniCagO,  IViar. 

ment  filters  with  the  tools  for  increased 
sales,  are  open  for  last-minute  enroll¬ 
ments  by  store  personnel  all  over  the 
country. 


In  the  28th  year,  these  pioneer  sales 
and  fitting  sessions  have  graduated 
nearly  20,000  professional  fitters  with 
immeasurable  success  for  participating 
stores. 

The  tuition-free  courses  give  fitters  an 
insight  into  methods,  for  speeding  sales 
and  fitting  procedures,  developing  con¬ 
fidence,  creating  good  patron  relations, 
“sizing-up”  customers  and  inducing  cas¬ 
ual  shoppers  to  become  lasting  cus¬ 
tomers.  To  earn  her  diploma,  each  reg¬ 
istrant  in  the  courses  must  pass  a  test 
of  review. 

There  still  is  time  for  you  to  enroll 
any  number  of  your  fitters  or  sales 
personnel  in  the  courses.  The  first  will 
be  conducted  in  New  York  at  the  Sher- 
aton-McAlpine,  Feb.  6-9,  the  second  in 
Chicago  at  the  Sherman,  March  12-15. 

You  can  register  by  sending  names 
directly  to  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company, 
Jackson,  Mich.  Clip  and  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


January,  1956 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY 

Jackson,  Michigan 


or  even  24  hours  a  day  will  permit. 
Inevitably  he  must  make  a  selection. 
If  he  gives  lip  service  to  the  idea  of 
human  relations  and  then  puts  every 
other  concern  ahead  of  it  on  his  daily 
calendar,  we  might  as  well  drop  the 
whole  subject. 

Orderly  Organization.  As  a  third 
]K)int  to  consider,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  sound  organization  structure 
is  basic  to  good  teamwork.  To  work 
effectively  any  individual  needs  to 
know  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  and 
by  what  standards  his  {lerformance 
will  be  judged.  Overlapping  or  con¬ 
flicting  jurisdiction  between  execu¬ 
tives,  or  the  duplication  of  bosses,  or 
ill-defined  relationships  between  line 
and  staff  jieople,  make  it  necessary  for 
the  individual  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  to  act  or  lie  low. 

He  wants  to  know  who’s  in  charge 
and  what  is  par  for  the  course.  No 
man  likes  to  be  lost  in  the  tangles  and 
underbrush  of  a  disorderly  organiza¬ 
tion.  Talent  and  manpower  can  be 
lost  there  for  days  and  weeks  on  end. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to 
this  coin.  Organization  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  accommotlate  the 
talents  and  capacities  of  individuals. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  management,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  capacities  (and  shortcomings)  of 
subordinates  to  give  them  their  great¬ 
est  possible  opportunity  within  the 
organizational  structure. 

Full  Information.  As  a  fourth  proposi¬ 
tion,  I  think  we  cannot  too  strongly 
argue  the  importance  of  communica¬ 
tions.  The  time  has  long  since  gone 
by  when  any  organization  can  hope  to 
build  around  the  doctrine  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Light  Brigade,  “Theirs  not  to 


reason  why;  theirs  but  to  do  and  die.’’ 

Even  the  military  in  modern  times 
puts  increasing  importance  on  explain¬ 
ing  issues  and  objectives  to  everyone 
from  the  rank  and  file  on  up.  It  is 
the  key  to  enthusiasm,  confidence,  and 
willing  effort. 

.\nd  yet  it  is  a  rare  supervisor  or 
executive  who  has  not  at  some  time 
gotten  his  first  inkling  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  move  on  the  part  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany  from  the  estimable,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  outside,  source,  “Women’s  Wear 
Daily.” 

1  would  like  to  add  as  a  fifth  point 
—in  order  to  give  it  emphasis— f/jc  im¬ 
portance  of  the  junior  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  executives  in  this  field  of  commu¬ 
nication.  W'e  often  speak  in  glowing 
and  even  sentimental  terms  of  the 
rank  and  file.  A  don’t  by  any  means 
think  that  our  junior  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  executives  are  forgotten  men  but 
1  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  best 
way  to  develop  morale  in  the  lower 
ranks  is  to  cultivate  it  first  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ranks.  I  consider  it  a  prime 
responsibility  of  all  top  management 
people  to  win  the  respect  of  their  own 
subordinates  by  their  fairness,  com¬ 
petence,  and  integrity. 

I  have  one  last  point  to  suggest: 

Beyond  the  Blueprint.  We  have 
learned  that  the  relationship  between 
employees  and  their  boss  is  a  far  more 
subtle  and  complex  matter  than  the 
simple  equation  of  one  employee  to 
one  supei^’isor.  All  the  people  under 
one  supervisor  have  their  own  inform¬ 
al  social  organization.  The  way  the 
boss  treats  any  one  influences  the  be¬ 
havior  of  all. 

Such  informal  groups  develop  pow¬ 
erful  influence;  they  may  quietly  and 
subtly  counteract  the  instructions  of 
management,  restrict  output  and 
choose  their  own  leadership.  The  rela¬ 


tionship  will  exist  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  job  to  create,  out  of  this  complex 
interrelationship,  a  climate  of  con¬ 
structive  cooperation. 

As  further  evidence  of  this  concept, 
may  I  recall  to  you  the  famous  Haw¬ 
thorne  experiments  at  the  Western 
Electric  Company  many  years  ago  in 
which  engineers  and  works  managen 
gradually  improved  the  conditions  un- 
tler  which  a  group  of  workers  operated 
—giving  them  better  light,  better  air, 
and  every  other  work  condition— and 
obtained  a  very  gratifying  increase  in 
productivity. 

But  then  one  of  the  researchers  had 
the  interesting  notion  of  reversing  the 
process— making  conditions  progres- 
ively  worse  to  see  what  would  happen. 
To  the  surprise  of  all  the  researchers, 
productivity  continued  to  improve. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  employ¬ 
ees  were  all  so  warmed  by  the  active 
show  of  interest  in  their  work  on  the 
part  of  the  researchers  that  they  did 
their  damnedest  in  order  to  live  up  to 
expectations. 

In  other  words,  it  wasn’t  the  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  which  counted  in  this 
case  but  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
group. 

Incidentally,  for  research  along  sim¬ 
ilar  lines  in  our  own  industry,  I  refer 
you  to  the  recently  published  conclu¬ 
sions  based  on  work  done  in  a  large 
department  store  by  Lombard  8c  Fox 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School  fac¬ 
ulty. 

Let  me  say  finally  that,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  most  significant  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  we  must  learn  how 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  potential 
capacity  of  our  people  and  their  actual 
performance. 

I  am  certain  that  this  gap  will  be 
narrowed  when  executives  fully  accept 
their  responsibility  for  good  human 
relations  and  work  at  it  as  diligenUy 
as  they  now  work  at  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  merchandising,  advertising, 
finance,  and  operations.  I  believe  that 
as  progress  is  made  in  this  area  we  will 
have  higher  productivity,  better  stand¬ 
ards  of  employment,  more  profitable 
operation,  and  an  improved  standing 
in  our  communities. 

I’his  is  the  newly  important  and 
profoundly  challenging  ingredient  in 
the  executive  task. 


^  ^  Most  of  us  will  readily  admit  that  as  individuals  we 
seldom  utilize  our  full  capacity  or  potential,  and  then 
only  for  limited  periods  of  time.  Similarly,  all  of 
our  organizations  have  within  them  a  potential 
that  is  unrealized,  ff 
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High  Confidence  for  1956 


NRDGA  stores  plan  for  good  sales  and  profit 
increases  in  the  first  half.  Nearly  all  will  spend 
as  much  or  more  than  they  did  in  1955  on 
buildings  and  equipment.  Of  the  stores  that 
contributed  to  this  survey,  one  in  every  seven 
will  open  a  branch  or  a  new  building  this  year. 


CONFIDENCE  that  their  sales  will 
^continue  to  rise  through  the  first 
half  of  this  year  is  almost  universal 
among  the  312  NRDGA  member 
stores  that  responded  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  survey  of  retail  pros- 
j>erts.  Only  two  per  cent  exfject  lower 
volume  than  they  had  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1955.  Seventy-six  per  cent 
look  for  sales  gains,  with  the  majority 
of  these  specifying  increases  between 
one  j)er  cent  and  five  |>er  cent.  I'wen- 
ty-two  per  cent  expect  volume  to  he 
even  with  last  year’s. 

Although  high  expense  ratios  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  stores’  chief  worry,  the 
majority  (58  per  cent)  forecast  higher 
profits;  .38  per  cent  estimate  profits 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  four 
|>er  cent  expect  a  drop. 

rhe  survey  was  in  the  form  of  a 
mail  questionnaire  circulated  in  No¬ 
vember  to  department  store,  chain 
store  and  ‘specialty  store  members  of 
the  NRDG.A. 

Credit  Outlook.  The  report,  released 
this  month  as  the  NRDGA  convention 
ojjened,  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
these  retailers  feel  there  is  no  need 
for  anxiety  about  the  effect  on  sales  of 
mounting  consumer  debt.  Thirty  |jer 
cent,  however,  said  they  think  con¬ 
sumer  credit  is  over-extended. 

Credit  plays  a  bigger  part  than  ever 


in  the  stores’  plans  to  push  their  vol¬ 
ume  up  to  new  records.  According  to 
these  figures,  91  per  cent  of  the  stores 
will  offer  revolving  credit  plans  this 
year.  (In  a  similar  though  not  strictly 
comparable  survey  at  the  end  of  1954, 
about  half  of  the  stores  reported  they 
had  revolving  credit  already,  while  the 
plans  of  other  stores  to  adopt  it 
brought  the  estimated  total  for  1955 
to  (iO  per  cent.) 

Merchandising  for  Volume.  .Stores 
continue  their  emphasis  on  basic  stock 
completeness  as  the  most  important 
aid  to  volume;  mention  almost  as  fre¬ 
quently  the  need  for  a  flow  of  new 
and  proniotable  items.  A  majority  also 
said  that  they  need  to  develop  better 
sales  staffs  to  achieve  maximum  sales 
volume. 

Expense  Outlook.  As  to  ex|x;nses,  they 
believe  that  bigger  volume  and  im¬ 
proved  production  jjer  jx;rson  can  re¬ 
duce  their  salary  costs  as  a  percentage 
of  sales,  although  many  plan  to  raise 
their  starting  salary  levels.  Thirty- 
nine  |jer  cent  will  pay  higher  starting 
salaries  to  men,  and  42  per  cent  will 
pay  higher  starting  salaries  to  women. 

More  Productive  Promotion,  .\nother 
expense  reduction  predicated  on  high¬ 
er  volume  is  in  the  cost  of  promotion 


as  a  percentage  of  sales.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  stores  expect  to  spend  more 
dollars  on  promotion  than  they  did 
last  year;  57  jjer  cent  will  sjiend  about 
the  same:  13  jier  cent  plan  lower  ex- 
jjenditures.  But  only  19  |>er  cent  ex- 
jject  an  increase  in  promotion  costs  as 
a  percentage  of  sales;  25  jjer  cent  plan 
to  tlecrease  the  jjercentage,  and  56  jier 
cent  expect  to  stick  to  the  1955  ratio. 

In  a  noticeable  step-up  from  their 
plans  of  recent  years,  44  per  cent  of 
the  stores  say  they  will  increase  their 
use  of  newspapers  in  1956,  and  37  [ter 
cent  will  increase  their  use  of  direct 
mail.  Only  12  per  cent  plan  more 
emphasis  on  radio,  and  only  seven  [ter 
cent  on  television. 

Services  and  Facilities.  Customers  will 
not  find  any  widespread  trend  among 
stores  this  year  to  change  their  regular 
service  policies.  Asked  if  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  eliminate  any  of  their  present 
services,  86  [>er  cent  of  the  stores  said 
they  did  not;  and  81  per  cent  said  they 
have  no  plans  to  restrict  or  charge  for 
services  they  now  give  free. 

Parking  facilities  for  customers  will 
continue  to  grow  this  year.  Among 
the  stores  that  don’t  already  have 
them,  28  jner  cent  will  provide  this 
service  in  1956.  Thirty-seven  [>er  cent 
that  now  provide  parking  areas  will 
increase  their  present  facilities.  Most 
of  these  will  be  parking  lots,  but  10 
per  cent  of  the  stores  which  are  add¬ 
ing  parking  space  will  build  garages. 

Other  Capital  Outlays.  Thirty-four 
[>er  cent  of  these  stores  have  bigger 
capital  expenditures  on  the  agenda 
this  year;  48  per  cent  will  s|jend  as 
much  as  they  did  last  year,  and  only 
18  |>er  cent  will  sjjend  less.  Fourteen 
per  cent  will  open  new  branch  stores 
or  new  buildings  in  19.56.  (Twenty- 
eight  [aer  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
already  have  one  or  more  branche; 
and  61  per  cent  of  these  are  located 
in  shopping  centers.) 

The  main  categories  of  capital  ex- 
|)enditure  planned  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  in  the  returns: 
simplified  selling  fixtures;  general  re- 
decoration;  enlarged  selling  space; 
new'  buildings  or  branches;  parking 
facilities;  more  non-selling  space;  ver¬ 
tical  transportation:  materials  hand¬ 
ling  equipment. 
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Nine  Months  of  1955 


Here's  the  Controllers'  Congress  report  on  typical 
department  and  specialty  store  experience  from 
February  through  October  of  last  year:  Sales  rose 
3  per  cent;  the  operating  expense  ratio  dropped 
0.2  points  to  34.9  per  cent;  net  gain  before  taxes 
went  up  to  3.1  per  cent,  and  profit  after  taxes 
stood  at  1.7  per  cent  —  a  gain  of  0.3  points. 


CONTINUED  profit  improvement 
during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1955  serves  to  document  the  generally 
optimistic  outlook  most  retail  execu¬ 
tives  have  for  the  coming  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Quarterly  Information 
Letter  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
released  this  month. 

Operating  profit  was  1.9  per  cent, 
higher  by  0.4  points  than  it  was  for 
the  same  period  of  1954.  After  in¬ 
cluding  other  (non-operating)  income, 
the  before  tax  net  gain  showed  a  cor¬ 
responding  rise  to  3.1  per  cent.  Taxes 
cut  this  figure  to  1.7  per  cent,  up  over 
last  year’s  1.4  per  cent.  While  most 
stores  of  all  sizes  achieved  similar  in¬ 
creases,  specialty  stores  as  a  group 
reported  the  best  overall  profit  im¬ 
provement,  with  an  0.7  point  rise  to 
1.9  |)er  cent. 

Sales  showed  an  overall  increase  of 
three  jier  cent  over  last  year’s  volume. 
All  volume  groups  reported  gains  but 
the  largest  were  the  five  per  rent  in¬ 
creases  reported  by  stores  of  the  .S5-$10 
million  and  the  over  S50  million 
groups.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
»les  data  of  this  survey  is  based  upon 
volume  changes  of  stores  that  have 
l>een  in  operation  for  two  or  more 
years.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  method  of  report¬ 


ing  changes  in  total  department  store 
volume.  Since  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  include  the  volume  of  newly 
opened  branch  stores  and  other  units, 
their  statistics  indicate  greater  volume 
gains  over  the  same  pericxl.) 

The  average  sales  check  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  stores  rose  to  $4.73  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1955  against  $4.fi0  in 
the  like  period  a  year  ago.  This  rise, 
while  in  some  cases  due  to  higher 
prices,  can  generally  be  attributed  to 
“trading  up.’’  Part  of  the  increased 
inventory  values  reported  by  stores 
can  be  accounted  for  by  this  same  up¬ 
grading. 

Gross  margin  elements  showed  no 
significant  changes.  However,  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  stores  reported 
gross  margin  declines  compared  to  last 
year.  In  the  over-S50  million  group, 
this  was  primarily  due  to  a  lower 
cumulative  markon.  The  under-.Sl 
million  stores  suffered  their  gross  mar¬ 
gin  loss  mainly  because  of  higher 
markdowns  (7.9  per  cent  vs.  last  year’s 
6.(5  per  cent). 

Expense  ratios  dropped  0.2  points 
to  34.9  per  cent  and  this  was  the  big¬ 
gest  factor  in  the  profit  improvement. 
The  typical  store’s  total  payroll 
amounted  to  19.2  per  cent  of  sales, 
dow'n  from  the  19.4  per  cent  of  last 


year.  The  smallest  stores  achieved  a 
1.8  point  reduction  to  20.4  per  cent. 
Slightly  lower  salespeople  salary  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  were  reported.  New's- 
paper  expense  remained  relatively 
unchanged. 

Stores  w'hich  have  adopted  the  ex¬ 
pense  center  accounting  concept  again 
reported  lower  payroll  and  total  op¬ 
erating  expenses  than  did  stores  which 
have  not  yet  converted.  The  former 
group  also  had  the  better  absolute  im¬ 
provement  over  their  1954  perform¬ 
ance. 

Ending  inventaries  were  up  five  )>er 
cent,  while  average  inventories  during 
the  nine  months  period  were  up  three 
per  cent. 

Specialty  stores  surpassed  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  as  a  result  of  low’er 
expenses,  increased  markons,  gross 
margins,  dollar  sales  and  average  sales- 
checks.  Their  after  tax  profits  of  1.9 
per  cent  represented  a  better  than  50 
per  cent  improvement  over  their  1954 
performance. 

'*  *  * 

Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  commented: 
“When  all  figures  for  1955  are  avail¬ 
able,  I  feel  sure  they  will  reveal 
that  department  and  specialty  stores 
achieved  a  record  fourth  quarter  vol¬ 
ume. 

“With  expenses  under  reasonably 
close  and  effective  control,  the  fiscal 
year  1955  should  prove  to  be  the  most 
profitable  in  many  a  year.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  still 
room  for  considerable  profit  improve¬ 
ment.  Profits  will  probably  be  below 
the  dollar  total  earned  by  stores  as 
cash  discounts  on  purchases.’’ 

The  quarterly  survey  includes,  for 
the  second  time,  both  expense  center 
and  prcxluctivity  statistics.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  findings  is  the 
fact  that  credit  was  responsible  for 
about  36  per  cent  of  all  store  trans¬ 
actions,  while  in  dollars  it  averages 
about  60  per  cent  of  volume.  The  sur¬ 
vey  also  reported  that  the  credit  and 
accounts  receivable  offices  for  the  nine 
months  j>eriotl  spent  about  seven  cents 
for  payroll  for  each  credit  sales  check. 
Layaway  or  will  call  departments  have 
a  payroll  cost  of  over  four  times  that 
figure  for  each  layaway  sale. 


lESljanuary,  1956 
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NRDGA  ANNOUNCES 
PUBLICATION  OF  ITS 
NEWEST  DEPARTMENTAL 
OPERATING  MANUAL 

“The 

Successful  Operation 
of  the 
Lamp  and  Shade 
Department” 

A  Thorough  Analysis  of  97 
Stores  .  .  .  Figures,  Reports, 
Buying,  Selling  and  Promotion 
Methods  .  .  .  Plus  Interviews 
with  Buyers,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers,  Manufacturers,  Lighting 
Experts,  and  Home  Decorators 

•  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
share  of  the  local  market 

•  If  you  want  the  facts  to  com¬ 
pare  your  own  performance 

•  If  you  want  to  know  the  best 
selling  price  ranges  by  clas¬ 
sification, 

•  ORDER  "THE  SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION  OF  THE  LAMP 
AND  SHADE  DEPARTMENT" 

For  NRDGA  members,  $2.00 
Non-members  .  .  $4.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"The  Successful  Operation  of  the 
Lamp  and  Shade  Department." 

Check  attached - Bill  me - 

Name . 

Store . 

Address . 

City,  State . 

Add  3%  laUi  tax  if  d«liv«r»d  in  N.Y.C. 


"AMERICAN  DREAM”  IN  50  STORES 


“American  Dream,”  said  to  be 

the  largest  traveling  historical  ex¬ 
hibition  ever  assembled,  will  be  pre¬ 
miered  at  Ciimbels  New  York,  Febru¬ 
ary  KS,  and  launched  on  its  year-long, 
coast-to-coast  tour  of  50  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Sjxtnsored  by  a  number  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  officials,  the 
“American  Dream”  consists  of  histori¬ 
cal  anti  patriotic  exhibits  to  be  dis- 
playetl  for  from  three  tlays  to  a  tveek 
in  each  of  the  50  stores.  A  caravan  of 
14  trailer  trucks  and  a  bus  will  trans¬ 
port  the  exhibit  from  city  to  city. 

From  Gimbels,  the  exhibit  will  go 
to  Jordan  Marsh  in  Boston  and  then 
back  to  Gimbels  in  Philadelphia  be¬ 
fore  starting  through  the  South  toward 
the  W^est  Coast.  On  its  trip  back  to 
the  East,  the  exhibit  will  cover  cities 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  nation. 

While  several  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  are  cooperating  to 
provide  exhibits  and  in  sponsoring 
the  show,  no  government  funds  are 
being  used  to  finance  the  project. 
Commercial  sponsors  rvill  bear  the 
bulk  of  expenses  and  will  provide  ex¬ 
hibits  indicating  their  part  in  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  The  exhibit  is 
being  managed  by  Store  Events  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc. 

Present  promotion  plans  include 
the  establishment  of  a  special  “Ameri¬ 
can  Dream”  week  by  proclamation  of 
the  .Mayors  in  each  of  the  50  cities,  and 
the  setting  aside  of  a  Thrift  Day  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Good  Citizenship 
Contest,  in  which  young  men  and 
women  cited  for  special  achievement 
are  selected  to  receive  “a  share  in 
.American  business”  and  to  compete 
for  the  grand  prize  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  trust  fund,  will  be  conducted  in 
every  city. 

Participating  stores  are  also  plan¬ 
ning  special  events.  One  is  arranging 
showings  of  the  exhibits  for  50,000 
grade  school  children  in  the  county. 
Some  stores  are  preparing  reviews  of 
their  store  and  city  history.  Gimbels 
is  planning  to  open  the  exhibit  with 
an  “.American  Dream”  parade  through 
New  York  City  streets. 

New  York’s  Mayor  Wagner  is  to 
open  the  exhibit  officially  amid  a  burst 


of  national  television,  radio  and  niagi. 
zine  publicity,  and  local  newspaper 
features.  .A  press  preview’,  to  which 
executives  of  all  major  department 
stores  have  been  invited,  will  be  held 
February  9. 

Gimbels  is  turning  over  its  entire 
tenth  floor  and  all  of  its  w'indows  to 
the  exhibit.  It  is  arranging  to  close  ofi 
a  street  for  the  numerous  street  ex¬ 
hibits  that  are  part  of  the  show. 

The  exhibit  itself  revolves  around 
15  major  themes:  freedom,  courage, 
l^eace,  plenty,  justice,  etc.,  covering 
every  asj>ect  of  the  “.American  Dream" 
and  the  American  reality.  Each  ma¬ 
jor  theme  will  be  interpreted  in  orig¬ 
inal  paintings  by  ten  of  the  foremost 
artists  in  .America.  Historical  and  pat¬ 
riotic  exhibits  ranging  from  the  fint 
printed  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  to  a  w'orking  model  of  an 
atomic  reactor  will  be  on  display. 

The  mass  of  Americana  has  been 
collected  from  14  museums  and  insti¬ 
tutes,  the  government  archives.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  the  seven  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  .A  member  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  staff  will  ac¬ 
company  the  exhibit  and  lecture  on 
the  historical  importance  of  the  docu 
ments.  Street  exhibits  include  a  huge, 
guided  missile  from  the  Air  Force,  and 
a  jet  plane,  torpedo  and  other  weap 
ons  from  the  Navy.  Five  trucks  alone 
will  transport  this  outdoor  section. 

Panoramic  displays  include  the  Post 
Office’s  valuable  collection  of  die 
proofs  of  all  stamps  used  since  the 
founding  of  the  government;  the 
Smithsonian  Institute’s  collection  of 
currency  issued  from  colonial  days  to 
the  present,  and  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  pictorial  exhibit  dramatizing 
the  improvement  of  standards  of  the 
.American  people.  Animated  displays 
include  a  scale  model  of  an  atomic 
cannon,  operated  by  pushbutton:  an 
Interior  Department’s  model  of  a  dam 
and  irrigation  project,  and  a  six  feet 
tall,  egg-laying  mechanical  hen,  sup 
plied  by  the  .Agriculture  Department 

In  each  of  the  cities,  the  Voice  of 
.America,  which  also  has  an  exhibit 
will  broadcast  from  the  store  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  city  and  its  people  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 
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THEIEXCISE  TAX  PUZZLE 

By  Janies  J.  Bliss,  Tax  Counsel,  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


ifr'-  W 

I  R«tail«fs  or*  raqiNiwd  to  coli«cf  oxciso 
taxM  for  tho  govommont.  Thoy  oro 
tupposod  to  do  it  occurotoly  and  thoy 
^  T  con  bo  ponalizod  if  thoy  do  not.  Thit 
^  '  would  bo  fair  onough  ->  oxcopt  thot  tho 
^  Troasury  Dopartmont's  rogulotions  oro 
V  confuting,  obscuro^and  out^-dato;  tho 
opinions  of  local  oRIcot  oro  ofton  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  —"most  baffling  of  all  — 
Washington's  ofRcial  rulings  on  individu¬ 
al  cosot  oro  rarolyovorpublishod.  Rotail- 
ors  oro  tirod  of  playing  a  guotsing  gamo 
in  which  thoy  risk  proAt  and  roputotion. 

•r-  - ' 


^ONGRESS,  as  we  well  know,  has 
^  the  Constitutional  f>ower  to  im¬ 
pose  taxes.  And  it  is  well  established 
that,  in  exercising  its  authority  to  tax. 
Congress  need  not  spell  out  the  last 
detail  in  a  statute  but  may  invest  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  au¬ 
thority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  taxing  statute. 

With  so  much  authority,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Treasury  automatically 
assumes  some  specific  obligations.  But 
what  if  the  Treasury  decides,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  not  to  implement 
this  grant  of  authority  to  its  fullest 
extent?  Suppose  the  result  is  that  the 
taxpayers  find  themselves  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  determining  what 
is  to  be  taxed  and  to  what  extent,  and 
yet  without  the  information  they  I’^ed 
to  carry  out  their  duties  properly  un¬ 
der  the  law.  In  other  words,  suppose 
the  law  makes  a  person  a  tax  col¬ 
lector  but  does  not  fully  explain  what 
is  to  be  collected.  Fantastic?  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  but  it  is  the  precise  situation 
a  retailer  faces  when  he  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  collecting  excise  taxes 
for  his  government 

An  Everyday  Dilemma.  Here’s  an 
illustration  that  will  p>oint  up  the 
problem  confronting  the  retail  trade 
in  its  role  as  a  tax  gatherer.  A  good- 
sized  department  store  is  about  ready 
to  begin  a  promotion  of  "tote"  bags. 
The  store’s  handbag  buyer  is  advised 
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by  the  manufacturer  that  this  type  of 
bag  is  not  subject  to  retail  excise  taxes. 
The  buyer  requests  verification  of  this 
fact  from  his  store’s  controller.  After 
a  careful  search  of  the  Treasury  regu¬ 
lations  and  rulings,  the  controller  is 
unable  to  turn  up  any  information  on 
the  question.  An  inquiry  is  then  made 
of  the  local  revenue  office  to  determine 
if  any  answer  to  the  problem  can  l)e 
obtained.  The  revenue  official  checks 
his  sources  and  finds  no  ruling  cover¬ 
ing  this  type  of  article.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  the  description  of  the 
article  furnished  the  revenue  officer, 
the  controller  is  advised  orally  that 
the  bag  is  subject  to  tax.  Drawing 
u|X)n  past  experience  in  such  matters 
and  not  wishing  to  unduly  burden  the 
sale  of  the  bag,  this  controller  decides 
to  "shop”  his  store’s  competitors.  He 
finds  that  one  store  is  collecting  the 
tax  but  that  three  others  are  not. 

The  controller  then  tells  the  buyer 
that  the  question  of  the  taxability  of 
"tote”  bags  is  somewhat  obscure  and 
suggests  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
seek  an  official  ruling  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  Washington.  The  buyer  de¬ 
murs  at  this  idea  since  he  wants  to 
promote  the  article  at  once  and  the 
time  for  maximum  sales  will  have 
probably  long  passed  by  the  time 
{perhaps  ten  weeks  or  longer)  the 
request  for  a  ruling  is  acted  upon. 

Now  what  is  the  store  to  do?  It  can 
collect  the  tax  and  run  the  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  the  business  of  price-conscious  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  buy  the  bag  from  one 
of  the  competitors  who  are  selling  it 
“ux-free.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
store  can  consider  the  sale  as  exempt 
from  tax— taking  the  risk  that  the 
article  may  be  officially  ruled  subject 
to  tax  at  a  later  date.  If  that  should 
happen,  the  tax  burden  will  be  borne 
by  the  store  and  not  the  customer. 

The  dilemma  described  above  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  one.  In  fact,  it  is 
typical.  The  root  of  the  matter  is 
always  the  same:  the  retailer  does  not 
have  available  to  him  the  information 
he  needs  to  properly  administer  his 
responsibility  of  collecting  the  retail 
excise  tax. 

14  Yaars  Out  of  Date.  Specifically, 
what  information  is  available  to  him 
and  how  adequate  is  it?  The  present 
retailer’s  excise  tax  law  was  first  .en¬ 


acted  ill  1941. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  established  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  used  by  retailers,  desig¬ 
nated  as  Regulations  51.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  14  year  period,  there  has  not 
been  a  major  overhaul  of  Regulations 
51.  They  are  now  inadequate,  obsti- 
lete,  and  of  limited  value  as  guidance 
for  stores. 

If  a  store  buyer,  for  example,  wants 
a  list  of  articles  of  luggage  which  are 
subject  to  excise  tax,  he  w'ill  not  find 
it  in  the  body  of  the  regulations.  If 
he  searches  the  “appendix”  to  the 
regulations,  he  will  find  there  a  list  of 
taxable  luggage  under  the  date  of 
.April  1,  1944.  There  has  not  been  a 
published  revision  of  this  list  since 
that  time— a  jiericKl  of  more  than  1 1 
years.  .Similarly,  one  finds  no  listing 
of  taxable  toilet  preparations  in  the 
basic  regulations  but  the  “appendix” 
provides  a  list  of  more  recent  date— 
FebruaiT  14,  1945.  The  latest  w’ord 
on  what  shampoos  are  taxable  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Treasury'  under  ilate  of 
July  14,  1945. 

Top  Secret?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
in  addition  to  the  basic  regulations, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does 
issue  many  individual  supplemental 
rulings.  The  Treasitiy,  does  not,  hoxv- 
ever,  make  this  mass  of  interpretive 
material  available  to  the  public  in 
published  form.  In  almost  all  cases, 
these  rulings  are  made  known  only  to 
revenue  officers  or  to  individuals  who 
request  the  official  ruling.  How  neg¬ 
ligible  the  amount  of  retail  excise  tax 
information  actually  released  to  the 
public  is,  can  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Total 

Revenue 

Published 

Rulings 

Percent 

Revenue 

on  Retail 

of 

Year 

Rulings 

Excises 

Total 

1953 

300 

10 

3.0% 

1954 

625 

10 

1.6% 

1955* 

725 

12 

1-7% 

•Through  December  5. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the 
number  of  published  rulings  in  1954 
more  than  doubled  over  the  preceding 
year  (reflecting  Treasury  policy  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  rulings  to  be 
made  public),  the  number  of  pub¬ 
lished  retail  excise  tax  rulings  in  each 


year  was  the  same.  Percentage-wis*. 
the  Treasury  published  about  50  pet 
cent  less  material  on  retail  ex(  ises  in 
1954  than  in  1958.  For  1955  it  is  the 
same  story.  This  already  dismal  pic- 
ture  would  look  even  more  discouni|. 
ing  if  information  were  available  to 
show  what  percentage  of  all  retail  ex¬ 
cise  tax  rulings  find  their  way  into 
print.  .'\  fair  presumption  would  be 
about  one  j)cr  cent  or  less. 

Does  it  really  make  sense  that  the 
I’reasury  should  spend  enormout 
amounts  of  time  and  effort— to  sat 
nothing  of  the  taxpayer’s  money-in 
developing  rules  for  guiding  stores  in 
their  duty  of  collecting  taxes,  and  then 
not  make  such  information  available? 
Must  stores  continue  to  wallow  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  ignorance  about  their  tax 
responsibilities  while  the  Freasun 
locks  up  the  “needful  r’^’e'^”  i'- 

files? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  an 
of  interest  not  only  to  retailers  as  such, 
Init  also  in  their  role  as  taxpayers  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  that  every  citizen 
carries  his  rightful  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

What  Is  Needed.  \  complete  revision 
of  Treasury  policy  in  this  matter  is 
long  overdue.  The  Treasury  has  an 
obligation  to  aid  the  retailer  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  excise  tax  laws.  Stores  are 
entitled  to: 

1.  Knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taxed 
and  what  is  not. 

2.  Relief  from  the  confusion,  delay 
and  expense  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  lack  of  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation. 

3.  Relief  from  the  competitive  in¬ 
equities  that  arise  when,  through 
ignorance  or  otherwise,  one  store  col¬ 
lects  the  tax  and  another  does  not. 

NRDGA  has  recommended  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
through  E.  C.  Stephenson,  Chairman 
of  its  Taxation  Committee,  the  folio*'- 
ing  four-fK)int  program  designed  to 
provide  stores  with  the  information 
needed  to  properly  execute  the  excise 
tax  laws: 

1.  The  1941  retailers’  excise  tax 
regulations  (Regulations  51)  should 
be  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  in¬ 
corporating  the  latest  changes  in  the 
law,  including  the  1954  Revenue 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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KEEP  INVENTORIES  AT  THE  “WANT  LEVEL”  WITH  IBM  TICKET  CONVERTER 


. . .  daily  Sales  Reports . . .  daily  Classification  Reports! 
Overnight,  you  know  exactly  which  items  are  “wanted” 
by  style,  size,  color,  fabric,  supplier,  units  and  dollars. 
Daily,  you  get  the  vital  management  and  accounting 
reports  you  need  to  let  “wantmanship”  make  sales 
for  you! 


What  Mrs.  Customer  wants,  she  gets— from  vou  or 
your  competitor.  This  “wantmanship”  is  the  key  to 
maintaining  inventories  that  keep  pace  with  customer 
wants.  Through  it  you  solve  the  overstock-understock 
problem . .  .keep  customers  satisfied. .  .profit  margins  up! 

It  takes  control . . .  the  kind  of  daily  inventory  900- 
trol  the  IBM  Ticket  Converter  can  give  you— because 
this  machine  ties  inventory  directly  to  daily  salesl 

Each  day  the  Ticket  Converter  takes 
daily  sales  ticket  data  and  converts  it  into 
IBM  Punched  Cards— at  a  rate  of  6,000 
per  hour!  Every  morning,  on  your  desk, 
you  get  daily  Inventory  Control  Reports 


S»»  t/10  IBM  Ticket  Converttr  at: 
NRDGA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
January  9-12 

Hotal  Statlar,  Naw  York  City 
IBM  Booths  #19-22 


IBM  549  Ticket  Converter  converts  your 
price  ticket  data  into  punched  cards. 
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The  Heart 


of  Good  Selling 


is  employee  enthusiasm  sparked  and  generated  by  store  principals. 
Dr.  Beckley  outlines  some  of  the  ways  the  major  executives  of  small 


and  large  stores  can  improve  the  performance  of  their  salespeople. 


Bif  Donald  C.  Beckley,  Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Simmons  College,  Boston 


^TORE  principals,  confronted  with 
^the  problem  of  improving  sales 
lerformance,  are  always  tempted  to 
dl  other  members  of  their  organiza- 
ion  to  find  the  answers.  Actually 
here  are  quite  a  number  of  things 
tore  principals  themselves  can  do  and 
iiould  do  to  improve  selling. 

This  article  is  directed  particularly 
oward  store  principals,  and  its  pur- 
lose  is  to  define  the  problem,  give  one 
spianation  for  it,  and  suggest  how 
lie  situation  can  be  improved  by  your 
KUons  personally  and  through  your 
dvities  directing  the  work  of  other 
ixerutives  in  your  store. 

Mtofs  Wrong  with  Retail  Selling? 

)f  course  it’s  a  long  story,  and  every- 
’W  in  retailing  has  his  own  detailed 
‘>t  of  complaints.  Yet  probably  most 
•f  you  would  agree  with  these  major 
‘jertions: 

1.  Those  salespeople  who  are  doing 
"»orly  now  serve  merely  as  order  tak- 

they  are  not  interested  in  showing 
'*xls  nor  in  learning  customers’  needs. 

2.  Those  salespeople  doing  poorly 
not  aggressively  sell  what  is  re- 

Jtsied  nor  make  any  effort  to  pro- 
note  additional  items. 

Why  does  this  problem  exist?  We 


have  had  a  variety  of  answers.  Some 
personnel  executives  believe  that  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lack  of  previous  training 
and  experience  these  salespeople  do 
not  know  the  principles  of  good  sell¬ 
ing  and  must  be  taught.  Others  believe 
that  salespeople  forget— that  they  must 
be  reminded  regularly  of  what  they 
are  expected  to  do.  Still  others  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  selling  can 
most  effectively  be  improved  by  pro¬ 
viding  sales  kits  and  performances 
which  have  entertainment  as  their 
main  purpose. 

An  important  clue  to  the  real  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  is  the  fact  that 
the  major  criticism  of  salespeople  is 
not  what  they  do  wrong,  but  what  they 
do  not  do.  Their  sins  are  of  omission. 
The  great  barrier  to  better  selling 
seems  not  so  much  to  be  ignorance  of 
merchandise  or  of  the  skills  of  sell¬ 
ing:  rather  it  is  indifference  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

This  means  that  the  solution  is  not 
necessarily  in  more  training  classes 
and  more  inspirational  talks— though 
both  undoubtedly  have  their  place— 
but  in  making  salespeople  want  to  use 
what  they  already  know.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  improving  their  attitude  and 
raising  the  general  level  of  morale. 


What  Can  B*  Den*  About  It?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  situation  can  be  im¬ 
proved  through  accepting  and  acting 
up>on  these  four  assumptions: 

Salespeople  need  to  be  started  on 
the  job  with  a  more  positive  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  are  to  do  and  of 
the  importance  of  selling.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  new  salespeople  frequent¬ 
ly  do  not  understand  precisely  what 
you  expect  of  them,  and  sometimes 
this  happens  because  their  training— 
esp)eciaily  under  hectic  Christmas  con¬ 
ditions— does  not  include  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  wh.it  their  duties  are. 

I  suggest  that  you  have  prepared 
for  your  critical  approval  a  statement 
of  what  a  new  salesperson  in  your  store 
should  be  told  about  the  standards  of 
selling  you  expect.  A  new  salesperson 
is  not  effectively  indoctrinated  merely 
by  telling  her  that  yours  is  a  friendly 
store  or  that  the  customer  is  always 
right.  She  needs  to  have  far  more 
specific  information,  and  it  probably 
would  be  time  well  spent  for  you  to 
have  such  a  statement  worked  over  by 
yourself  and  by  other  store  executives 
until  it  represents  some  sort  of  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  useful  statement  of  policy 
for  all  of  you  to  consider  {jeriodically. 

It  would  be  useful  for  you  or  some 
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of  your  associates  to  investigate  the 
techniques  of  sales  training  recently 
developed  by  the  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corpoiation  and  being  used  in 
an  increasing  number  of  stores.  This 
involves  the  use  of  role-playing,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  par¬ 
ticipation  by  prospective  salespeople 
in  a  sales  situation  and  then  in  dis¬ 
cussing  it  is  inevitably  more  effective 
than  their  being  told  what  to  do. 

Take  part  yourself  in  the  indoctri¬ 
nation  of  new  salespeople  by  talking 
w’ith  salespeople  as  a  group— or  even 
better,  by  meeting  them  over  coffee  at 
the  end  of  training.  You  can  help  to 
impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  the 
management  of  your  stores  regards 
selling  exceedingly  seriously  and  that 
you  are  personally  interested  in  the 
kind  of  people  who  come  into  your 
store  to  perform  this  vital  function. 

Salespeople  need  more  help  in  find¬ 
ing  real  personal  satisfaction  on  their 
jobs.  The  presumption  that  sales¬ 
people  and  other  employees  are  just 
as  interested  as  you  are  in  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  your  business  because 
their  jobs  depend  up>on  it  is  logical 
and  it  is  economically  sound.  Yet  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  way  employees 
think.  Reasonably  or  not,  most  em¬ 
ployees  are  far  more  concerned  with 
other  things— mostly  their  own  affairs. 

A  salesperson,  like  anyone  else, 
wants  to  feel  that  he  is  an  important 
part  of  your  organization,  that  what 
he  does  is  really  worth  while,  and  that 
he  knows  what  is  going  on.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  new  about  this  idea,  but 
it  becomes  increasingly  important  as 
a  store  grows  larger  and  the  individual 
salesperson  becomes  farther  away  from 
being  “in  the  know.” 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  fringe 
benefits,  picnics,  store  meetings  and 
other  store-wide  functions  all  contrib¬ 
ute  something,  they  do  not  necessarily 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  ‘  Prob¬ 
ably  you  could  go  further  in  helping 
your  sales|jeople  to  believe  you  think 
they  are  important  by  doing  these 
things: 

Provide  positive  assurance  that  you 
believe  selling  is  important  by  selling 
occasionally  yourself. 

Provide  assurance  that  you  appreci¬ 
ate  the  efforts  salespeople  make  as  well 
as  the  results  they  achieve  by  some¬ 
times  complimenting  those  who  are 


trying  hard  but  are  having  "bad 
breaks,”  just  as  you  probably  compli¬ 
ment  those  who  are  doing  well. 

Show  a  sincere  interest  in  the  details 
of  the  lives  of  your  salespeople,  not 
merely  priding  yourself  on  how  many 
of  their  names  you  remember. 

I^t  salespeople  in  on  developments 
at  the  store  as  quickly  as  you  can— such 
as  plans  for  new  branches.  Make  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  you  rather  than  from  the 
newspapers  or  gossip. 

Ask  for  advice  from  salespeople 
where  it  is  convenient  and  possible  to 
arrange  to  do  so. 

Salespeople  need  more  opportunity 
to  be  creatii'e  on  the  job.  It  would 
seem  that  being  creative  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  on  a  selling  job  in  a  re¬ 
tail  store;  yet  the  selling  atmosphere 
in  many  stores  does  not  provide  this 
kind  of  environment.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  you  could  encourage  your 
buyers  to  work  out  sales  incentives 
that  do  not  foster  competition  within 
departments  so  much  as  they  encour¬ 
age  efforts  to  get  new'  business.  Per¬ 
haps  more  sales  activity  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  making  use  of  client  lists  and 
sending  direct  mail  and  using  the 
telephone. 

You  might  encourage  salespeople  to 
set  up  or  suggest  arrangements  for  de¬ 
partmental  displays,  and  to  have  buy¬ 
ers  ask  for  more  help  from  salespeople 
in  selecting  merchandise  and  in  plan¬ 
ning  promotions. 

Salesjieople  should  feel  that  they 
have  an  opp)ortunity  to  contribute  to 
their  store  not  only  by  selling  more, 
but  by  taking  an  active  part  in  every¬ 
thing  that  affects  the  sales  situation. 

Salespeople  need  more  opportunity 
to  appraise  their  own  performance.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  sales  figures  as 
a  very  positive  guide,  but  there  are 
other  considerations. 

Probably  most  of  you  use  some  pro¬ 
fessional  shopping  service  to  detect 
dishonesty  and  to  get  some  measure  of 
sales  performance  based  on  some  pre¬ 
determined  standards.  There  are  tw'o 
basic  disadvantages  to  this:  (1)  you 
appraise  only  the  objective  features  of 
a  sale  which  do  not  necessarily  con¬ 
cern  customer  reaction:  and  (2)  any 
criticism  based  on  the  report  often 
will  place  a  salesperson  on  the  de¬ 
fensive. 


To  the  embarrassment  of  personnj'  ^ 
executives  and  schcx)ls  of  retailir;  ^ 
alike,  some  exceedingly  effective  sifv 
people  break  all  of  the  rules  of  die« 
courtesy,  and  selling  technique,  andji 
a  result  score  very  poorly  on  any  o* 
jective  rating.  Probably  a  more  efe 
tive  means  of  actually  getting  to  th; 
subject  of  improving  sales  perfoiiT 
ante  is  to  have  your  personnel  dirtt 
tor  set  up  a  system  of  meetings  i 
which  salespeople  can  talk  over  stL 
ing.  This  might  be  one  hour  a  mof- 
ing  each  week  or  alternate  week 
coffee.  This  series  could  begin  wii 
doing  comparison  shopping,  discu-. 
ing  what  is  good  and  what  is  b- 
about  the  sales  performance  in  varic 
of  your  competing  stores.  Buyers  ai  ' 
other  executives  should  be  the  leadt , 
of  these  meetings,  not  merely  the  p 
sonnel  director,  and  it  would  be  pa; 
ticularly  helpful  if  you  as  store  prlr« 
pal  took  part  in  leading  these  d' 
cussions. 

Heart  of  Good  Selling.  Employee  a 
titude  is  at  the  heart  of  good  selliii 
and  is  a  major  problem  for  stores  b 
cause  each  customer  contact  is  a  t 
flection  of  it.  This  attitude  may  b 
come  less  a  reflection  of  your  wishes  a 
a  store  grows,  and  as  the  distai; 
becomes  greater  betw’een  store  prin ' 
pals  and  the  salespeople  at  the  botit. 
of  the  organizational  ladder. 

In  this  article  the  functions  of  a  pt 
sonnel  director  have  been  described  i 
terms  quite  a  bit  broader  than  coi 
monly  used.  In  addition  to  the  wor« 
commonly  assigned  to  the  executive!' 
charge  of  jjersonnel,  there  is  an  ii’ 
portant  and  often  neglected  functii 
as  an  executive  assistant  to  the  stu 
principal  in  recommending  and  2 
ranging  activities  involving  employ 
morale  in  which  store  heads  she-' 
take  part.  This  does  not  mean  tb 
the  jjersonnel  director  should  be  er 
couraged  to  pass  along  to  you  some' 
the  less  attractive  features  of  his  job; 
does  mean  that  there  are  some 
tions  involving  personnel  that  oi>  I 
you  as  the  head  of  the  store  can  p 
form.  You  cannot  spend  your  time  i| 
better  advantage  than  strengthen:  i 
the  morale  of  your  salespeople,  f  - 
this  is  the  basis  for  the  enthusia' | 
and  interest  that  can  mean  Iten  j 
selling.  I 
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Leighton’s  New 
Store  Combines 
Fashion  and  Art 


Art  and  fashion  were  united  in 
Leighton’s  new  men’s  apparel 
store  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Four  14-foot 
mosaic  murals,  depicting  men’s  fash¬ 
ions  from  Roman  to  Colonial  Ameri¬ 
can  times,  dominate  the  two-story 
exterior. 

Architecturally,  the  store  design 
represents  a  departure  from  tradition. 
Show  windows  are  smaller  than  those 
usually  found  in  retail  stores  and  wall 
space  is  proportionately  larger;  and  a 
small  promenade  was  created  by  set¬ 
ting  the  corner  entrance  back  from 
the  sidewalk. 

The  exterior  is  faced  with  red  gran¬ 
ite,  accenting  slabs  of  Italian  cremo 
marble,  and  aluminum.  A  column  of 
the  Italian  marble  rises  the  full  two 
stories. 

An  unusual  11 -foot  long  brass  and 
bronze  light  fixture,  suspended  over 
the  lobby,  establishes  the  stark,  simple 
motif  in  the  store  interior.  Walls  are 
of  oak  paneling,  trimmed  with  teak- 
wood.  Fixtures  are  of  walnut  and  oak. 

The  store,  opened  November  25,  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  growing  area 
of  men’s  apparel  stores.  Within  the 
past  two  years,  two  other  stores,  Wal- 
lach’s  and  Broadstreet’s,  were  built. 
Leighton’s  is  the  smallest,  containing 
2,700  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $180,000, 
according  to  William  Schlesinger,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president. 

Victor  Gruen,  architect,  said  the 
conventional  pattern  of  using  maxi¬ 
mum  exterior  areas  for  display  pur- 
jx)ses  was  discarded.  The  smaller  win¬ 
dow  area  permits  greater  highlighting 
of  the  merchandise  on  display. 

The  use  of  large  signs  was  also  dis¬ 
carded.  Instead,  Gruen  utilized  the 
four  large  murals  to  draw  attention  to 
the  store  and  its  character.  The  name¬ 
plates  used  are  small  and  restrained. 
Gruen  maintained  that  “insistence 
upon  maximum  display  window  space 
and  large  garish  signs  often  hampers 
commercial  store  design.’’ 
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Mosaic  murals,  designed  and  executed  by  California  artist,  A(L 
Korsakaite,  depict  the  fashions  in  men  in  four  historical  period- 
Roman,  Renaissance,  Victorian  and  Colonial  American.  Tk 
murals,  each  14  feet  high,  symbolize  the  blending  of  art  and  fashi- 
in  Leighton’s  new  Fifth  Avenue  men’s  apparel  shop. 


Simplicity  of  design  to  achieve  a  clean,  orderly,  businesslike 
atmosphere  was  developed  by  Victor  Gruen,  architect.  Gruen  also 
designed  the  fixtures.  Tie  bar,  in  which  ties  can  be  viewed  from 
the  top  and  sides,  parallels  shelves  of  shirts. 
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that  REIS  PERMA-SIZED  knit 
underwear  shrinks  less  than  any  other 
knit  underwear  you  can  buy  — 
anywhere ! 


REIS 

Pormo-Sizod 

lOTu  miwii 


that  when  yon  buy  REIS  PERMA-SIZED 
—  you  SELL  your  customers  the 
greatest  product  advantage  in  the 
industry!  The  size  you  buy  is 
the  size  it  stays! 
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HARDWARE 


WIDENED  AISLES,  INCREASED  MERCHANDISE  ON  DISPLAY  SPEED  TRAFFIC  AND  SALES 


The  traffic  problem  in  Macy’s  bas^ 
ment— almost  as  chaotic  as  the 
per{>etual  traffic  snarl  on  Herald 
Square— has  been  cleared  up  and  has 
resulted  in  the  speeding  up  of  servia, 
the  lessening  of  time  per  transaction, 
and  an  increase  in  sales. 

The  entire  basement  was  redesigned 
and  renovated:  aisles  widened  and  the 
number  increased,  departments  shift¬ 
ed,  new  counters  and  display  cases 
built  and  installed— to  accomplish  the 
result. 

While  there  was  a  20  per  cent  loss 
in  the  63,000  square  feet  of  selling 
space  on  the  floor,  the  selling  capacity 
was  increased  20  per  cent  by  the  great 
er  use  of  open  selling  displays  and 
counters.  Items  on  these  displays  wert 
arranged  by  size  and  price  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  could  select  quickly  and  easily 
from  the  variety  before  them. 

The  changes  were  made  on  thf 
theory  that  greater  open  selling  would 
lower  the  cost  per  sale  and  increase 
the  number  of  items  sold  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Departments  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  expedite  related  selling.  Elec 
trie  housewares  is  next  to  major  appli¬ 
ances;  paint  next  to  hardware:  the 
bath  shop  is  adjacent  to  the  closet 
shop;  laundry  supplies  borders  clean- 


Widened  aisles  speed  up  traffic  flow  for  Macy’s  and  cut  down 
shopping  time  for  its  customers.  Result:  more  customer  traffic, 
but  without  traffic  snarls.  More  aisles  were  also  added  to  provide 
easy  access  to  all  departments. 


Baskei 
pans,  t 
sories. 
counte: 
stock  r 


Dazzling  display  of  merchandise  on 
newiy  designed  counters  offers  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  customer  browsing  and 
quicker  sales  transactions.  Merchandise  is 
arranged  in  orderly  fashion,  by  size  and 
price.  Related  merchandise,  such  as  hard¬ 
ware  and  paints,  is  placed  together. 


5-  i  M's-  g-  If 


January,  1956 


Gleaming  brassware  of  Firelight  Shop 
attracts  attention  without  tricky  displays. 
Throughout  the  new  basement,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  displayed  to  sell  itself. 
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(Gourmet  Shop  has  been  enlarged  and 
made  distinct  from  other  departments  by 
1  parquet  floor.  Copperware,  previously 
in  another  section  of  the  basement,  was 
added  to  this  section. 


ing  goods  and  chemical  cleaners;  and 
gadgets  used  in  cooking,  baking  and 
bar  have  i)een  united. 

Space  alloted  to  the  Gourmet  Gift 
Shop  was  more  than  doubled  and 
more  merchandise  in  higher  and  lower 
price  ranges  w’as  moved  in.  Electric 
housewares  also  was  expanded,  in 
space  and  merchandise. 

Six  months  went  into  the  planning 
of  the  renovation,  and  construction 
took  four  months.  The  office  of  Meyer 
Katzman,  architect,  Richard  Kat/man, 
in  charge,  designed  the  basement  and 
fixtures,  and  Macy’s  store  architect, 
Richard  Belcher,  coordinated  the 
work.  Construction,  completed  in 
early  November,  was  carried  on,  sec¬ 
tion  by  section,  without  loss  of  a  day’s 
business. 


Basket  Bazaar  also  includes  pots  and 
pans,  trays,  kitchen,  dining  and  bar  acces¬ 
sories.  Stock  is  kept  below  self  selection 
counters  and  is  filled  in  daily  from  main 
stock  room  in  the  outer  perimeter. 
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I  Recruiting  Policies 
^  and  Techniques 


■■  ■■■■r-r:, 


By  Robert  E.  Mitchell 

Personnel  Manager,  Bloch’s,  Birmingham 


%^/HEN  a  vacancy  occurs,  how 
”  should  a  store  find  the  right  man 
to  fill  it? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests 
squarely  on  the  company’s  policy.  If 
the  company’s  policy  is  really  to  "pro¬ 
mote  from  within"  and  “upgrade,” 
then,  without  exception,  the  search 
for  a  qualified  worker  should  first  be 
made  among  the  present  employees. 

Few  actions  are  more  discouraging 
to  workers  and  harmful  to  store  mo¬ 
rale  than  to  have  a  job  filled  by  an 
outsider  when  the  job  might  represent 
a  promotion  to  a  qualified  employee. 
Certainly  the  training  and  experience 
obtained  within  the  store  should  be 
one  of  the  best  preparations  for  other 
related  jobs.  If  department  managers 
know  their  people  as  they  should  they 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  recom¬ 
mend  suitable  workers  for  transfer  and 
promotion. 

The  development  and  improvement 
of  personnel  within  the  store  is  the 
prime  mover  of  its  progress.  Stores 
failing  to  promote  from  within  have 
a  most  short-sighted  policy.  If  this 
policy  is  followed  the  stores  can  scarce¬ 
ly  hope  to  make  progress. 

Many  progressive  stores  inform  their 
employees  of  all  vacancies  and  ask 
them  to  make  recommendations.  This 


can  be  a  fertile  source  in  the  recruiting 
of  qualified  personnel.  Store  employ¬ 
ees  usually  know  other  people  who, 
like  themselves,  have  the  right  experi¬ 
ences  and  abilities.  They  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  recommend  people  who  are  not 
trustworthy  because  that  would  reflect 
upon  themselves. 

Next,  it  might  be  well  to  determine 
whether  any  ex-employees  are  avail¬ 
able.  Those  who  left  under  favorable 
conditions  may  well  wish  to  return. 
Think  of  the  time  and  effort  saved  in 
breaking  in  a  new  worker  if  a  good 
former  one  can  be  found. 

Who  Should  Select  Employees?  Hir¬ 
ing,  today,  has  been  largely  taken  over 
by  the  personnel  department.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  department 
manager  should  not  take  part  in  the 
hiring  process.  Since  the  department 
manager  knows  the  work  better  than 
any  one  else,  his  should  be  the  final 
word  on  hiring  in  his  department. 
.\nd  since  top  management  holds  him 
personally  responsible  for  efficiency  in 
his  department,  it  is  only  just  and  fair 
that  he  should  have  the  final  say  on 
who  shall  work  in  his  department. 

The  personnel  department  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  real  service  to  department  man¬ 
agers.  But  all  department  managers 


should  provide  the  personnel  depait- 
ment  with  clear  statements  of  ilu 
qualifications  needed  for  each  job  so 
that  recruiting  or  selection  can  be' 
done  intelligently.  The  personnel  it 
partment  can  apply  these  specificj. 
tions  in  their  interviewing  and  refer 
to  the  department  manager  those  ap. 
plicants  they  consider  qualified. 

Conducting  the  Interview.  The  inter¬ 
view  is  one  of  the  principal  devices 
used  by  the  employment  department 
in  hiring  new  workers.  The  word 
“interview”  means  an  exchange  of 
views  between  two  or  more  individ¬ 
uals.  It  isn’t  a  one-way  street  in  which 
one  individual  asks  all  the  questiom. 
A  real  interview,  regardless  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  should  provide  an  opportunitr 
for  all  parties  to  exchange  ideas  freely 
and  to  exhibit  their  attitudes  on  wbt- 
ever  subjects  are  discussed.  Firing  di¬ 
rect  cjuestion  gives  little  opportunity 
for  more  than  “yes”  or  “no”  answen 
This  cross-examination  method  rob 
the  interview  of  much  of  its  usefulnesi 
While  it  may  shorten  the  process,  hit 
doubtful  whether  accurate  infomu- 
tion  is  ol)tained. 

There  are  other  serious  pitfalls  for 
even  an  experienced  interviewer.  .M- 
most  everyone  slips  into  some  of  them 
occasionally  and  awareness  of  them 
guards  against  ruining  the  whole  value 
of  the  interview. 

Judging  from  appearance  is  one  of 
the  most  common  errors.  It  is  based 
on  personal  prejudice,  impulsive  judg¬ 
ment  and  generalizations.  It  is  veiy 
tempting  to  conclude  that  a  person 
who  is  well-groomed  will  be  a  neat 
workman  or  that  an  individual  who  is 
slow  in  speech  will  be  slow  in  his 
work.  Another  danger  of  interviewing 
lies  in  believing  everything  one  hean- 
.\pplicants  have  something  to  sell  and 
many  of  them  will  exaggerate. 

Bridging  the  Gap.  The  first  step  in 
an  interview  is  to  overcome  the  ncrs- 
ousness  of  the  applicant.  He  must  be 
made  to  feel  at  ease  How  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  depends  upon  the  two  pfi 
sonalities  concerned.  Sometimes  it  can 
be  done  with  a  trite  remark  about  the 
weather  and  a  friendly  smile;  some¬ 
times  by  asking  friendly  questions 
about  the  applicant  and  his  family 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Every  merchandise  manager  and  buyer  can  have  his  own  copy  of 


Merchandising  to  a  Profit  in  1956 

A  40'page  special  feature 
of  the  February  issue  of 

Stores 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Bringing  you  the  whole  story  —  speeches,  ques¬ 
tions,  answers,  arguments  —  from  the  seven  mer¬ 
chandising  sessions  of  the  Convention  —  PLUS 
supplementary  and  illustrative  material.  This  is 
the  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division’s  official 
Convention  Report  —  no  other  proceedings  of 
the  sessions  will  be  published.  Because  every  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  buyer  will  want  —  should 
have  —  his  own  personal  copy,  we  are  printing 
an  extra  supply  of  MERCHANDISING  TO  A 
PROFIT  IN  1956.  Use  the  coupon  now  to  order 
your  copies. 


official  magazine 


AND  this  extra-value  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  will  bring  Stores  sub¬ 
scribers  a  complete,  concise  and 
balanced  report  on  ALL  the 
speeches  and  discussions  at  the 
4.5th  Annual  NRDGA  Con¬ 
vention.  Use  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  to  subscribe  to  Stores  and 
make  sure  you  will  have  your 
own  copy  of  the  Convention 
issue  and  every  issue  of  the 
N  R  D  G  A  ’  s  official  monthly 
magazine. 


— — - — _ _ _ — _ _ _ Mail  this  coupon  today  to: - - - - 

STORES,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West  31  Street 

Send  me . copies  of  MERCHANDISING  TO  A  PROFIT  IN  1956  at  50  cents  each. 

Bill  me  (NRDGA  members  only)  Q  Payment  enclosed  □ 

Enter  my  subscription  to  STORES,  starting  with  the  February  1956  issue  Q.  NRDG.\  member  price,  $3.00  a 
year;  non-member  price,  $5.00  a  year. 

Bill  me  (NRDGA  members  only)  Q  Payment  enclosed  □ 

Name . 

Store . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 


hnuary,  1956 
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Recruiting  Policies  and  Techniques  (Continued  from  page  48) 

‘'Let  us  not  forget  that  anybody  who 


Some  applicants  are  very  quick  to 
sense  attitudes  which  are  not  genuine. 
Phony  pleasantries  cannot  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  sincerity. 

The  interviewer  should  have  definite 
points  on  which  he  expects  to  obtain 
information  during  the  interview. 
There  are  three  general  purposes  of 
interviews;  to  secure  information:  to 
give  information,  and  to  establish 
friendly  relations.  The  applicant  prob¬ 
ably  has  only  a  hazy  idea  about  the 
conditions  of  work  and  about  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  job.  These  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  fully,  including  the  bad  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  General  Electric  Company 
considers  the  public  relations  aspect  of 
the  job  interview  so  important  that 
this  flamed  policy  statement  appears 
on  the  desks  of  company  interviewers: 


Receiving 

Moore  .  .  . 

Headaches 
(and  aspirin  galore); 
He  threw  out  the  pills, 

KEY-REC  cured  his  ills 
by  speeding  all  goods 

to  the  floor. 

Crtot  Stor*  Nom*»  Mokt 

Rvtoiling'ft  Lcoding 

Stondordixcd  R*c«iving  Forms  System 

Now  for  Iho  first  time  .  .  .  test  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  "Receive  It  Yourself  Kit"  de¬ 
signed  by  Jack  Moss.  Receive  25 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 


THE  EGRY  REGISTER  CO 

Ooyton  2,  Ohio 


visit  us,  anybody  who  will  call  us  over 
the  telephone,  anybody  who  will  seek 
our  aid,  offers  to  us  the  privilege  of 
creating  good  will  for  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Let  us  not  throw 
away  that  privilege." 

If  questions  call  only  for  a  direct 
answ’er,  such  as  “yes,”  or  “no,”  or  a 
date  or  a  name,  conversation  is  likely 
to  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  Instead  of 
asking  questions  like  “What  job  do 
you  want?”  or  “Are  you  working 
now?”,  more  information  and  conver¬ 
sation  may  be  obtained  by  asking, 
“Tell  me  what  your  duties  were  on 
your  last  job.”  or  “Why  do  you  think 
you’d  like  to  work  here?” 

.More  questions  of  the  type  which 
stimulate  fuller  replies  and  thus  reveal 
attitudes  are:  “Why  do  you  want  to 
change  jobs  now'?”  “What  criticisms 
were  made  of  your  w'ork?”  “How  did 
they  treat  you  where  you  worked  last?” 
“What  promotions  have  you  had?” 
“What  features  of  your  work  did  you 
enjoy  most?  Least?” 

Questions  already  asked  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  blank  should  not  be  repeat¬ 
ed  unless  the  applicant  is  told  why  his 
answer  is  inadequate.  Questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  one  phase  of  the  applicant’s 
interests  should  be  arranged  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  asked  in  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  manner  without  any  attempt 
at  shrewdness  or  cleverness. 

The  interview'er  should  avoid  the 
attitude  of  the  authoritative,  imperti¬ 
nent  cross-examiner,  who  always  puts 
the  applicant  on  the  defensive  and 
prevents  any  natural  expression  of 
hopes  or  interests. 


Final  Check.  Before  an  applicant » 
actually  employed,  however,  soineoof 
should  make  an  investigation  of  hi 
character  and  past  performance.  Lw. 
ters  of  reference  usually  have  little 
value,  especially  if  they  are  presented 
by  the  applicant.  A  few  employe 
have  even  been  known  to  write  glog. 
ing  letters  of  reference  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  undesirable  employees.  .\  que^ 
tionnaire  sent  to  former  employer! « 
other  references,  requesting  answen 
about  weaknesses  and  deficienciei  ai 
well  as  good  cpialities,  brings  laetttr 
results. 

A  much  better  way  to  check  up  og 
an  applicant  is  ter  talk  to  the  fomw 
elnployer.  In  a  face-to-face  conftr 
ence,  questions  can  be  asked  and 
answered  which  might  not  readily  bt 
put  in  writing.  If  going  to  see  the 
former  employer  is  not  possible,  a 
telephone  call  may  serve  the  purpoit 
The  time  and  effort  spent  in  checkin? 
up  before  hiring  a  man  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  If  it  succeeds  in  eliminatin? 
even  some  unreliable  employees  and 
troublemakers,  the  personnel  depan- 
ment  has  saved  itself  and  the  stort 
many  headaches. 

To  determine  the  actual  capacitr 
and  ability  of  a  human  being  is  no 
simple  matter.  It  can’t  be  done  in  an 
hour  or  so,  even  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  technical  procedures.  Store  ex¬ 
ecutives  need  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  an  applicant  before  they  an 
reasonably  sure  that  he  w'ill  be  sucess^ 
fill  in  a  given  job.  But  by  combining 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
ilepartment  manager  with  the  besi 
techniques  of  the  personnel  office 
many  of  the  present  wrong  guesses 
and  tailures  will  be  eliminated. 


W.T.  GRANT’S  new  store  in  suburban  shopping 

center  at  Elmhurst,  Illinois . . .  like  their  stores  in  many  other  locations ...  is 
lighted  with  Garcy  No.  SL8813  exposed  tube  slimline  fixtures. 

light  up  to  sell  up  with 

GUROV 

TOP  NAMf  IN  STORE  LiOHTiNG 

Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  1720  n  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  77,  HI 

in  Canada.  Garcy  Co.  of  Canada,  Lid.,  191  Niagara  St.,  Toronto  ^ 
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pionned  Growth  for  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  12) 


hjppene(l”-l)ecause  “happen”  it  most 
assuredly  u  ill  if  the  department  store 
branch  is  a  successful  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  lie  with  pre-planning.  It  is 
equally  clear  to  me  that  every  disad- 
\anuge  is  greatly  magnified  and  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  "just  happened”  ap¬ 
proach.  luunediately  adjacent  tenan- 
des,  character  of  structures  and  their 
maintenance,  coordination  of  design, 
adequacy  of  parking  facilities  for  the 
area,  trafhi  How  into,  within  and  out 
of  the  shopping  area  are  just  a  few  of 
the  myriads  of  problems  that  can  be 
answered  only  by  a  pre-planned,  fully 
integrated  and  coordinated,  one-stop 
Regional  Shopping  Center. 

If  a  city  is  of  sufficient  size  to  have 
a  cohesive  suburban  area  or  region 


ReoeivingS 

Oleirlc 

John  “Pinups”  Mitty  . . . 

(The  "slowest"  back  door 
in  the  city) 
KEY-REC  helped  out  so 

Keeping  trucks  “on  the  go” 
KEY-REC’s  “up”  for  good 

not  for  pretty. 


Crtal  Slor«  Nomai  Mok* 

Itlailing't  Itoding 

Standardiitd  Rcctiving  F»rm>  Sytttm 


N*w  for  Ih*  first  lim*  .  .  .  fast  b*- 
fart  you  invast.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
now  “Rocaiva  It  Yoursalf  Kit”  da- 
signad  by  Jock  Moss.  Rocaiva  25 
skipmanis  in  your  stora  with  forms 
usad  profitably  by  scoros  of  stores. 


THE  EGRY  REGISTER  CO 

Dayton  ?  Ohio 


with  an  integrated  population  of 
100,000  (as  an  absolute  minimum) 
and  ranging  up  toward  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  or  more,  an  operator  of  a  down¬ 
town  major  department  store  can  well 
give  consideration  to  intensifying  his 
appeal  to  that  particular  group  by 
giving  them  a  branch  with  adequate 
parking.  Even  while  doing  so,  he  may 
well  consider  downtown  expansion  as 
well.  The  first  two  pre-planned,  fully 
integrated  and  coordinated,  one-stop, 
Regional  Centers  ever  built  were 
Allied’s  Northgate  of  Seattle  and 
Shoppers  World  outside  of  Boston. 
In  both  instances  the  mother  stores. 
Bon  Marche  of  Seattle  and  Jordan 
.Marsh  of  Boston,  have  constructed 
substantial  additions  to  their  down¬ 
town  physical  plants  subsequent  to 
the  opening  of  these  branches. 

Directions  of  Expansion.  1  know  of  few 
cities  that  have  lost  population  even 
within  the  earlier  confines  of  their  city 
limits.  I  know  of  no  city  which  does 
not  have  a  measurably  larger  popu¬ 
lation  than  it  had  when  it  first  ob¬ 
tained  its  present  department  store 
facilities.  The  need  for  present  down¬ 
town  department  store  facilities  is 
greater  than  when  the  space  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  in  most  cases,  much  greater. 
I  am  talking  about  numbers  of  people 
and  physical  units  of  consumption 
and  not  just  prices  in  this  respect. 
In  department  stores  throughout  the 
nation  there  is  a  general  need  for 
downtown  expansion.  The  question 
is  not  “Will  we?”  but  “How  can  we?” 
For  the  medium  sized  city,  one  not 
large  enough  to  support  a  Regional 
Center  development,  there  is  no  pat 
answer. 

In  the  very  large  cities  some  of  the 
pressure  can  be  reduced  through  the 
branch  store.  The  substantial  growth 
of  population  is  in  those  suburban 
areas.  But  there  is  still  growth  or  at 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Have  you  seen! 

"SHRINKAGEI  Th« 

"SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM?" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


The  BEST 

is 


style  29 


For  a  long-wearing  parcel  hamper 
to  fit  the  individual  requirements 
of  your  store,  insist  on  the  Lane 
Style  29.  Its  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  Lane  features: 

•  Heavy  plywood  top,  di¬ 
vided  in  center,  and  hinged 
to  rim  of  light,  strong 
frame  of  special  spring 
steel. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  ex¬ 
acting  specifications,  is 
sewn  into  tough  body  with 
completely  smooth  inside 
surfaces. 

•  Wide  variety  of  caster 
equipment,  with  steel  or 
all-rubber  wheels,  station¬ 
ary  or  swivel,  available  to 
meet  individual  require¬ 
ments. 

•  Stock  sizes  meet  many 
needs;  also  made  in  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  to  fit  your  store 
and  storage  aisle  layout. 

To  be  SURE  of  the  best,  _ 

INSIST  ON 

lANt  Style  2f  Paretl  Hamper 

Write  for  irtlormation. 


■'  i 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
,  {Dgewater  4-5/1^ 


tions  are  for  a  continuation  oH 
present  rate  of  growth.  I 

Retail  facilities  are  inadequate! 
must  be  expanded— expanded  dj 
town  and  in  the  suburbs.  j 

Decisions  as  to  tyf>e  of  expani^j 
any,  for  the  individual  retailed 
custom  tailoring  job— it  must  fit  I 
and  his  market. 

The  future  value  and  securtt 
any  particular  piece  of  real  e$ta|| 
|>ends  on  its  productivity.  Pro(H| 
ity  depends  on  its  use  in  relatioi 
the  market  in  which  it  is  loca  tedi 
There  is  nothing  new  about  Sh 
ping  Centers.  They  are  the  sami^ 
thing,  up-dated,  improved  and  m 
to  fit  an  age  of  private  owiie 
transportation. 

Shopping  Centers  are  simply  a  n 
ifestation  of  one  type  of  growth. 

It  is  good  for  downtown  that  itd 
not  have  to  absorb  all  of  this  groi 
It  just  could  not  be  done. 

Finally,  Shopping  Centers  of  i 
type  will  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  ti 
conception,  their  execution  and  tl 
operation. 


Planned  Growth  for  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  51) 


lite  cities  and  towns  in  a  band  extend¬ 
ing  from  40  to  200  miles  or  more,  fur¬ 
nishing  a  measurable  amount  of  dy¬ 
namics  for  the  big  city  downtown  de¬ 
partment  store. 

For  cities  other  than  the  very  large 
ones,  the  answer  for  retailing  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  perhaps  a  limited  number  of 
Shopping  Centers  of  the  Community 
Center  ty|je  and  improvement  of 
downtown  conditions.  Downtown 
property  owners  must  become  more 
realistic  as  to  values.  .Also,  they  must 
assume  a  greater  responsibility  for 
parking,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  municipal  action.  A  city  rec¬ 
ognizes  its  responsibility  for  public 
transportation.  It  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  streets.  It  must  take  positive, 
carefully  thought  out  action  on  the 
parking  problem.  I'oday,  transporta¬ 
tion  includes  parking. 

In  conclusion:  In  1950  retailing 
found  itself  with  little  more  in  the  way 
of  total  retail  physical  facilities  than 
it  had  in  1915,  although,  of  course, 
many  of  these  facilities  were  much 
more  efficiently  used.  The  principal 
beneficiaries  were  a  few  landlords. 

The  country  grew  in  the  first  .SO 
years  of  this  period  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  city  areas  has  grown  very 
rapidly  for  the  past  ten  years.  Predic- 


best  a  static  condition  within  the  old 
city  limits.  Also,  a  very  measurable 
part  of  the  business  of  a  downtown 
department  store  of  a  major  city  comes 
from  a  band  of  from  40  miles  to  200 
miles  or  >iiore  around  the  city.  There 
is  a  great  growth  of  population  in 
many  of  those  areas.  The  suburban 
branch  may  get  much  business  in  the 
area  lying  from  10  to  40  miles  of  the 
center  of  a  major  city.  The  next  band, 
the  40  mile  to  200  mile  band,  belongs 
to  the  downtown  store  and  not  to  one 
of  its  branches. 

A  typical  trade  area  of  the  average 
ver)’  large  city,  viewed  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  angle,  breaks  down  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 

1.  A  relatively  static  population 
trend  within  the  city  limits  of  an 
earlier  day; 

2.  A  rapidly  growing  suburban 
area  which  can  be  serviced  by  branch 
stores  with  adequate  parking; 

3.  A  rapidly  growing  group  of  satel¬ 


Stores  Report 
Excellent  Resultsit 
with  R.G.C. 

Guide  to  Profits^ 


IT  ^^MIN  BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


l\eports  from  retailers  in  varii 
parts  of  the  country  indicate  that  at  I 
a  successful  plan  has  been  created 
year-round  profits  with  Gift  Gertificil 
Impressive  sales  totals  are  reported 
stores  now  using  the  plan.  The  gratifjri 
thing  about  it  is  that  while  (!hristi 
sales  top  the  list  they  by  no  means  ( 
there.  Stores  say  results  continue  to 
excellent  throughout  the  year. 


Her*  or*  j«st  a  few  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Prodwctian  Unit  Standards,  to  oc- 
curatoly  meoswre  warkroam  pro- 
dwctian,  far  the  werkers  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Rrodoctian  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  ccHises  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
^  on  a  firm  “one-price"  basis. 

ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


Many  Benefits  . . . 

With  this  new  Guide  to  Profits  whk 
uses  Gift  Certificates  as  merchandidi 
tools,  not  only  are  sales  and  profits  sIhm 
ing  satisfying  totals  but  many  oth 
benefits  accrue.  Not  the  least  among  the 
is  the  reduction  of  costly  exchanges  ai 
returns.  Lost  sales  are  avoided  and  tl 
store’s  reputation  for  service  and  sah 
faction  is  enhanced. 


Available  to  Retailers  . . . 

The  Guide  has  l)een  created  and  tesk 
with  the  aid  of  a  National  Advissi 
Board  on  which  are  some  of  the  _N 
tion’s  top  mechandisers.  Well  organifl 
and  briefly  presented  in  l>ooklet  forii«,tl 
Guide  is  available  to  all  retailers  at  ■ 
cost.  Just  write:  Harvey  Hanson,  173 
Brush  Street,  Oakland  12,  California^ 


.Allied’s  new  three-story  warehouse  in 
Newton,  .Mass,  has  12  acres  of  floor  space. 
Electric  tractor,  above,  draws  “trainload" 
of  merchandise  up  ramp  in  elevatorless 
building.  The  warehouse  services  Jordan 
Marsh’s  main  store  in  Boston  and  its  near¬ 
by  branches  in  Massachusetts. 


